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UNPRACTICAL POLITICS 


N the course of an unusually dull and arid ses- 

sion at Ottawa, which has been almost exclu- 

sively devoted to practical politics, most of the 
few bright spots have been supplied by the 
independent members — the western farmers, the 
labour men, and Mr. Bourassa. The speech from 
the throne dragged on for over a month, and, as 
usual, each party attempted to paint a highly- 
coloured picture of the Canadian scene from which 
some political advantage could be derived, while 
individual members delivered orations, having, 
as usual, little or nothing to do with the subjects 
under debate, but designed to increase the affec- 
tion and esteem in which these members are held 
by their constituents. With the speech from the 
throne out of the way, the House plunged into 
Committee of Supply, and hours have been spent 
in wrangling about the comparative appropria- 
tions for dredging in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, and the invidious discrimination dis- 
played by the department in apportioning monies 
for the construction of Post Offices and other 
Government buildings. In contrast to all the 
common-sense speeches by hardshelled politicians 
it is refreshing to turn to the rather abstract 
visionary proposal contained in the motion by 
Mr. Alfred Speakman (Red Deer) for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council of Social and 
Economic Research. Mr. Speakman suggested 
that, having solved the problem of producing suf- 
ficient goods to satisfy the needs of everyone, we 
should study ways and means by which these 
goods might be distributed so that every person 
in this country could enjoy not merely the neces- 
sities of life but a few of the luxuries as well. 
This is an ambitious proposal and involves the 
acceptance, in principle, of a national system of 
planned production, and it is unlikely that such a 
research council will figure in next year’s esti- 
mates. However, only a few sessions ago Old 
Age Pensions and Unemployment Insurance were 
considered impracticable by the politicians, and it 
is possible that a few years from now one of the 
major parties will be pointing with pride to its 
achievement in creating a Council of Social and 
Economic Research. 
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PLANNED PRODUCTION 


ROPHESY, in relation to the future of 

economic development, is a risky matter, but 

one prediction which may be made with a 
reasonable degree of safety is that just so soon 
as one of the large industrial nations succeeds in 
organizing its output on a nationally planned 
system all the other manufacturing countries will 
have to follow suit—or drop out of the race. 
Within the boundaries of each state, individual 
businesses are being gobbled up by trusts, the 
large trusts are swallowing the small, huge depart- 
ment and chain stores are putting the little retail 
shop out of business, and large mechanized farms 
are taking the place of the old-fashioned ‘ten acres 
and a cow’; simply because, as a rule, the large 
unit is more efficient in organization, in planning 
its production, and because it uses more machinery 
and skilled workmen and less unspecialized labour. 
Russia today is building up her industry at an 
unprecedented rate, not so much because her pro- 
duction is socialized, but because it is planned. 
Whether it is possible for a state to plan effec- 
tively without socialization is a matter which is 
likely to be settled in the near future. If such 
a thing is feasible inside a competitive system the 
individual capitalist must submit to a considerable 
amount of state regulation, and many of them will 
actively resent any interference on the part of 
the government. The Financial Post, which 
admirably expresses the point of view of the Bour- 
bons of Big Business in Canada, has this to say 
in an editorial of April 30. ‘There can be no 
basic plan for economic reconstruction. It is a 
waste of time to attempt to create master plans 
of business. If we are to rely upon master plans 
we may as well adopt the Soviet plan once and 
for all and eliminate the individual from the 
scheme of things.’ This is, of course, the Divine 
Right of Kings theory applied to modern business, 
and if it is persevered in will probably produce 
the same results. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


R. BENNETT, surely to the surprise of his 
friends and supporters as well as his op- 
ponents, has taken the bull by the horns 
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and promised a national system of unemployment 
insurance. As Mr. Peter Heenan pointed out in 
the course of the debate that followed this pro- 
nouncement, it was somewhat amazing for it to 
come from a man who less than a year ago had 
promised to end unemployment. However this 
may be, the Prime Minister is to be commended 
for his dramatic promise of April 29, not so much 
because of its content as because it indicates a 
willingness on his part to face the facts in the 
case, to recognize the difficulty of curing unem- 
ployment by the means he has had in mind, and 
to revise his policy in accord with the facts. For 
the Labour and Progressive members of the 
House it represents a real triumph. For it was 
in response to a resolution introduced by Mr. A. 
A. Heaps (Labour, North Winnipeg), calling for 
the immediate establishment of a federal system 
of unemployment insurance, that Mr. Bennett 
promised legislative action. It was not this alone, 
of course, that induced his move. The primary 
factors were undoubtedly the pressure of the un- 
employment relief problem and the rising tide of 
public opinion favourable to insurance. But 
Messrs. Woodsworth, Heaps, Garland and others 
of the Labour-Progressive group have kept the 
subject before parliament and the country for 
several years, they have been responsible in no 
small measure for developing favourable public 
opinion, and their propagandist activity has no 
doubt had considerable influence, directly and in- 
directly, upon Mr. Bennett’s thinking. 


CONSERVATIVE CAUTION 


HILE Mr. Bennett’s pronouncement brings 
unemployment insurance definitely within 
sight it does not mean that the fight for it 

is over. There is no great evidence of enthusiasm 
for it in most Conservative quarters. Beyond 
question the Prime Minister is in advance of the 
great majority of his party. Until he made his 
startling declaration in the House scarcely a Con- 
servative voice had been raised in favour of an 
insurance system. Indeed, to many of the in- 
fluential bankers and industrialists who worked 
for a Conservative victory last July the announce- 
ment must have come as a terrible shock—as 
their dazed comments, reported in the press the 
following day, would indicate. In view of these 
circumstances the weight of influence inside the 
Conservative ranks is sure to be in favour of 
delay—or ho action at all. If prosperity returns 
soon, delay can be justified plausibly enough on 
the ground of the lack of need for unemployment 
relief. If depression continues, dangers and diffi- 
culties (many of them real enough) and the need 
for much preparation can be stressed. Moreover, 
the kind of scheme which is to be introduced is 
not yet settled. In his speech in the House on 
April 29 Mr. Bennett approached the problem 
very much in the manner of a private insurance 
company official, stressing the necessity of con- 
tributions by the workers and of ‘thrift and care’ 
on their part. The inference might be drawn that 


he had in mind a scheme which would be domin- 
antly workingman’s self-insurance against unem- 
ployment—which would be unfair, in view of the 
workman’s lack of responsibility for unemploy- 
ment, and impracticable, in view of his low in- 
come and incapacity to meet premium charges, 
The moral to the friends of unemployment insur- 
ance is obvious: do not relax pressure upon the 
government but make it increasingly strong; and 
point out, as clearly as possible, the necessity of 
a scheme that will represent genuine relief of the 
unemployed. Only if this is done may we expect 
reasonably early action and a satisfactory plan. 


EMPIRE RATIONALIZATION VS. CANADA 
FIRST 


HERE is nothing quite so pathetic in con- 
temporary politics as the naiveté with 
which English leaders like Mr. Baldwin 

express admiration for Mr. Bennett’s policy of 
Canadian protection and in the same breath hold 
out hopes of increasing British exports to Canada. 
Schemes of Empire rationalization which attract 
British industrialists are meaningless without 
long-term agreements for an assured position in 
the Canadian market to certain British goods. 
Yet evidently under our present regime a British 
manufacturer may spend great efforts in patiently 
building up a market in Canada for his particular 
product only to find himself ousted from it over- 
night by Mr. Bennett whenever some ambitious 
Canadian takes a fancy to try his hand at that 
product himself. The simple fact is that Canada 
First and Empire Rationalization are mutually 
incompatible. But there are still plenty of en- 
thusiasts who derive spiritual comfort from con- 
templating both ideas at the same time. Recent 
readers of Saturday Night must have been in this 
happy position. On page 3 of the issue of May 2, 
Mr. J. A. Stevenson, dealing with the visit of 
the delegation from the Federation of British In- 
dustries, discussed with considerable sympathy 
the project of a scheme of rationalization in iron 
and steel by which British and Canadian firms 
would combine to share the Canadian market and 
so defeat the threat of the new United States 
Steel plant at Ojibway. On page 4 Mr. E. C. 
Buchanan discussed with equal sympathy what 
he declared to be the policy of the Bennett govern- 
ment of giving extra protection to the Ojibway 
plant so as to enable U. S. Steel to embark on a 
great policy of expansion in Canada. The articles 
in Saturday Night were at least written by two 
different contributors and on separate pages. 
Most of our Conservative papers can manage to 
whoop it up for closer Imperial economic union 
and for Canadian protection in the same para- 
graph and sometimes in the same sentence. 


KNIGHTS OF THE DOLLAR BILL 


HE perennial attempt to restore titles of 
honour into the Canadian scheme of things 
is to the forefront again in Ottawa. Similar 

moves in the life of the last parliament were 
always voted down with emphatic majorities, but 
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the election of last summer seems to have filled 
the chamber with a disquieting crop of reaction- 
aries on both sides of the House.—that is if one 
is to accept at its face value the claim made by 
the prime mover in this year’s onslaught, a To- 
ronto K.C. This gentleman has memorialized the 
M.P.’s in a grandiloquently worded questionnaire 
headed The King’s Prerogative in our Monarchical 
Democracy—Let Us Have Empire Unity and re- 
ports that the Members are 4 to 1 in favour of 
the restoration of non-hereditary titles granted 
on the revised British system as established by 
the Labour Government. That all sounds very 
liberal and reasonable and may prove a trap for 
unwary M.P.’s with socially ambitious wives. 
Whatever the ‘system’ may be, the Bennett Gov- 
ernment is not the MacDonald Government and 
they have an entirely different sense of values. 
With the former money talks and only money. If 
knighthood is allowed to flower again we shall 
have nothing but preux chevaliers of the Beau- 
harnois grab, the big banks, the big transporta- 
tion companies, and the bucket-shops. Class dis- 
tinctions based on wealth are bad enough in this 
country and it is doubtful whether the Canadian 
People are in a mood to see them still further 
accentuated. 


VIVA LA REPUBLICA 


O political event of the past few weeks is as 
important fundamentally as the establish- 
ment of the Spanish Republic. It is not the 

mere change of regime that matters; there have 
been examples of those during the last century. 
But for the first time since the mass outbreaks 
against the autocracy of Fernando VII—for the 
first time in over a hundred years—it is the 
people who have spoken. Not the Army with its 
comic-opera pronunciamientos, nor disgruntled 
old-line political parties, but the Spanish People. 
From an international point of view the Revolu- 
tion marks the first resolute break-away of a 
southern European country from the iron circle 
of fascist ideology which has held that half of the 
continent in its grip almost since the War. That 
in itself is a matter for congratulation. It is 
natural to speculate as to the probable stability 
of the new order. The conclusion must be largely 
favourable, for the new rulers are a powerful 
amalgam of the best intellectual elements 
together with a disciplined proletariat quite effi- 
ciently organized within the ranks of the Socialist 
Party. If the intellectual leaders do not make the 
classic mistake of losing contact with the for- 
ward-moving workers the new republic will surely 
flourish, especially if it continues to tackle ener- 
getically the three great problems of Spain: 
illiteracy, land-hunger, and the Catalan question. 


ROYAL ‘SPORTSMEN’ 


ON ALFONSO de BOURBON, erstwhile 
Catholic Majesty, may consider himself ex- 
ceedingly lucky to have come out of this 

latest mess with a whole skin. The notion that 


he is personally popular in his own country is 
pure legend adroitly spread abroad by competent 
press-agents. Only among certain Angles and 
Saxons of the insular variety, for whom a man 
may be a wife-beater and a cat-burglar so long as 
he ‘plays cricket’, does Alfonso meet with adula- 
tion. The cricket in his case is polo. The ex- 
king is not popular in the truest sense, he is not 
competent and, as very recent events show, he is 
something of a slippery customer. If he is well- 
advised he will give up polo and go in for tennis 
at Wimbledon with ex-king Manoel. Any foolish 
adventures in search of a lost crown may force his 
former subjects to remember the grim but neces- 
sary operations performed on Charles I, Louis 
XVI, and Nicholas II. The man who showed no 
mercy to Francisco Ferrer in 1909 need expect 
none at the hands of the disciples of that great 
educationalist. But Alfonso is no hot-headed 
fool; he has always known how to look after his 
own interests, and it is more than probable that 
he will become reconciled to the obvious fact that 
a reigning Bourbon in the twentieth century may 
be picturesque but is surely something of an 
anachronism. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


ITH several of our Canadian University 

presidents on the verge of retirement, the 

academic world is agog with excitement. 
The strange North American custom by which 
Universities are headed by men whose position 
prevents them henceforth from taking any part 
in the scholarly or scientific pursuits for which 
a University exists has never been adequately ex- 
plained by either sociologists or philosophers. As 
Socrates used to remark, no one would dream of 
putting in charge of a ship a man who knew 
nothing about the art of sailing. Yet the search 
for new presidents which is going on at present 
is all for men who will impress provincial politi- 
cians, who will be acceptable to the business 
world, who will reassure anxious parents about 
‘practical atheism’. No one worries about what 
their relations will be with the scholars and 
scientists who compose their institution. Yet the 
chief function of a president, by which his Uni- 
versity is made or ruined, is the discovery and 
promotion of these scholars and scientists. How 
can he perform that task properly if he is not 
himself genuinely interested in scholarship and 
science? It makes all the difference in the world 
whether you put the pursuit of truth in the first 
place or the second place. Happily our Canadian 
Universities as a whole have not been much 
troubled with presidents who have conceived it 
their duty to enforce the goose-step upon their 
staff or to convince the outside world (by their 
own example) that their institution is a safe and 
respectable haven for rather poorly paid Babbitts. 
We hope that the fears of a good many in the 
academic world that this happy era is coming to 
an end in some of our Universities will not turn 
out to be justified. A University should lead its 
community, not fawn upon it. 
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SPRING CLEANING 


ITH the advent of spring, our city fathers 

institute an elaborate and expensive ‘clean- 

up’ campaign. Householders are bom- 
barded with circulars, their children are exhorted 
in the schoolroom, and the daily press issues 
weighty editorials, all to persuade citizens to 
paint their porches, rake their yards, and plant 
flowers—deeds of domestic virtue which the 
ordinary man with the time and money likes to 
perform anyway. What everyone ignores is the 
duty towards waste places. No one thinks of 
tidying, or even abstaining from defacing, the 
unused corners about our towns. And it is just 
the unusable scraps of ground which are natur- 
ally beautiful. Instead of being jealously guarded 
by the neighbourhood and by the community at 
large, everyone feels entitled to make middens of 
them. For instance, there are the small ravines, 
too deep and narrow for building, which often 
run between new subdivisions. At first they are 
lovely little oases with trees and grass and often 
a creek. In a year or so they are eyesores, with 
tin cans in this corner, ashes in that, an indes- 
cribable smell here and broken glass there, trees 
cut down and the stream choked with rubbish. In 
the end they are filled, and a pleasant landmark 
has gone forever. Here is work for the clean- 
uppers. If individuals, neighbourhood associa- 
tions, and town councils would protect waste land 
from the first, there would be less need for big 
formal parks, unattractive and expensive, and 
our towns would have a real claim to living 
beauty. 


THE NATURALIST AND THE HAWK 


FILLIP has lately been given to the con- 
troversy over the economic status of hawks 

and owls. For years, systematic natural- 

ists have claimed that, with four or five excep- 
tions, the raptorial birds of Canada are actively 
beneficial to man. On the other hand, most far- 
mers and sportsmen are apt to see the brand of 
Cain on each, although of late years indiscrimin- 
ate retribution has been on the wane owing to the 
slow spread of accurate information and a more 
understanding attitude to wild life. Into this 
drift of opinion Mr. Jack Miner has dropped his 
pamphlet Facts About Hawks. Valuable as are 
Mr. Miner’s enthusiasm and energy in the cause 
of conserving certain classes of birds, no one will 
claim for him the gift of impartiality or of clear 
exposition. In consequence, he has misread his 
own evidence and calls for the general execution 
of some species which occasionally kill one of his 
favourites, and he might even be interpreted as 
cursing the whole order from Dan to Beer-Sheba. 
As might be expected, the daily press has so re- 
ported him. Fortunately the subject has been 
taken up by the Brodie Club, an association of 
competent naturalists whose outlook is unbiased. 
Their Publication No. 1 is a level-headed discus- 
sion of Mr. Miner’s statement. After reading it, 
one is impressed anew with the extreme com- 
plexity of the ties which bind one species to the 


rest, and with the stupidity of reckless interfer- 
ence. At our present stage of knowledge, the 
only safe course and the only humanitarian one, 
is to preserve all species. 








POEMS 
By E. J. PRATT 


TIME-WORN 


What magic long ago was in your footsteps, 
That changed each night to day, 

And swung high noon to midnight every hour 
You went away. 


How long the time—is now beyond my telling, 
With days become as years, 

And that last pledge of your returning—seasons 
In arrears! 


I can only know my heart is beating slowly: 
Come—and swift your feet! 

Or else there will be neither moon nor midnight 
When we meet. 


EROSION 


It took the sea a thousand years, 
A thousand years to trace 

The granite features of this cliff, 
In crag and scarp and base. 


It took the sea an hour one night, 
An hour of storm to place 

The sculpture of these granite seams 
Upon a woman’s face. 


AT A SANITARIUM 


Sap of the birch and resin of the pine, 
Balsam of fir in mountain purity, 

Carry their aromatics to the sea, 

Blend with the salt and take the blood like wine. 


Broad-flanked, deep lunged, wide nostril’d, with 
his head 

Flung back and antlered like an oak, a stag 

Snorts out his challenge to a distant crag, 

Held by a rival with an equal spread. 


Across the scarps beyond the highest tracks 
Of the wild goat, beyond the line where rock 
Resists the advance of timber, soars a flock 
Of eagles bearing down upon their backs. 


Great God! To build a world and make it seethe 

With life and rhythm, with such glorious things 

As air and mountains, waves and eagles’ wings, 

peg ng me here without the power to 
reathe. 
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MONTREAL IS A QUIET CITY 
— ‘And It Must Remain Quiet.’ 
(Inspector Bilodeau of the Montreal Police Department) 


By E. A. FORSEY 


ORN from its context this looks like an 
attempt to assassinate Montreal’s tourist 
"trade. In reality it is the watchword of a 
campaign to preserve the city’s intellectual virgin- 
ity from the perils of free speech. 

Of course we have ‘no objection to free speech 
in principle’ (Gazette editorial, Feb. 5); but, to 
quote Mr. John T. Foster, president of the Trades 
and Labour Council: ‘we do resent the attitude of 
those who construe free speech to mean license to 
do what they please.’ (Gazette, Feb. 19). ‘Free 
speech in principle’ means freedom to express our 
views, not views which we dislike. Moreover, any- 
one who advocates free speech for Communists is 
a Communist. Anyone who tolerates Roman 
Catholicism is a Roman Catholic. That professors 
sometimes fail to recognize these facts merely 
proves the permeation of our universities by Com- 
munist influences. 

Against these, until lately, Montreal has need- 
ed no defence. But the depression has wrought a 
change. The general election witnessed the horrid 
spectacle of a French-Canadian Communist stand- 
ing for Parliament. As if this were not in itself 
sufficient outrage upon public decency, the candi- 
date actually tried to hold a meeting in a square 
which Mr. Bennett had recently graced with his 
presence. Fortunately there is a civic by-law for- 
bidding open-air meetings without official permis- 
sion. 

Not until after New Year’s, however, did 

things really begin to warm up. On January 19, 
the Unemployed Council of Montreal, a subsidiary 
of the Communist party, called a meeting in the 
Labour Temple. According to the Star (Jan. 
20) :— 
.... the demands presented to the meeting for consider- 
ation and discussion were: immediate grant of cash relief 
to secure three square meals a day; no eviction of unem- 
ployed; free transportation and books for children of the 
unemployed; free light for the unemployed; abolition of 
the vagrancy laws. Discussion of these demands was about 
to begin when a strong force of police entered, placed the 
speakers under arrest, and asked the crowd to leave, which 
they did in an orderly manner. There was no attempt at 
rescue on the part of the crowd outside, and the whole 
anh was carried out with entire good humour (on both 
sides). 


In the Gazette, on the other hand, the lurid 
light of melodrama plays over the scene. Plain- 
clothesmen are stationed in the hall to report on 
the proceedings. The ‘demands’ quoted by the 
Star disappear entirely, giving place to vague 
Innuendoes and question-begging terms: ‘plots 
against the police’, ‘mob’, ‘plan of campaign 
against the police system’. The crowd in the hall 
is ‘commanded’ to disperse, several refuse and are 
‘clubbed’, the police are met outside by a ‘volley 
of snowballs and lumps of ice’, the constables 
‘wade into’ the crowd. These ‘polite’ methods 


failing, the police, ‘struck on the face with fists 
and their coats pulled’, made the punishment fit 
the crime by ‘resorting to their clubs’. Poetic 
justice incarnate in ‘forty stalwart constables’ 
overtakes the plotters, caught napping in the very 
act of ‘planning to take the police by surprise’. 

This last fact alone is enough to show the kind 
of men we have to deal with. Happily the then 
chief of police, Director Langevin, could be trust- 
ed to meet the situation firmly. Interviewed after 
the meeting he said: ‘Some time ago I had been 
asked to give a permit to hold a meeting but I 
refused. This is about the hundredth time I have 
refused.’ Inspector Bilodeau added: ‘If any such 
demonstration occurs again the police would be 
obliged to treat the crowd more severely.’ (Ga- 
zette, Jan. 20). 

After this warning one might have expected 
that there would be no further trouble. But the 
Communists cannot take a hint. On January 23 
they met again, to celebrate the death of Lenin. 
According to the Star (Jan. 24) :— 


.... the meeting began in a quite orderly fashion. The 
police had been warned in advance. Twenty-six detec- 
tives and one hundred and twenty-five constables were 
present. They arrested two men for seditious utterances, 
— = women and ten men for refusing to move on when 
ordered. 


According to the Gazette :— 


News of the assembly came to Inspector Bilodeau last 
week. Twenty detectives and plainclothes constables were 
stationed in the hall, and after the meeting had started 
the officers inside informed the inspector. 

The police claim that the speakers denounced the police 
and encouraged those present to fight them. At this 
juncture about one hundred constables entered the hall. 
Several detectives walked on the stage and arrested two 
men. They then ordered the crowd out. Inspector Bilo- 
deau mounted the stage and told the audience there would 
be no trouble if they would walk out quietly. Such meet- 
ings were against the law and he must see that the law 
was obeyed. He then ordered his men to arrest anyone 
refusing to move. 

In spite of these commands the crowd refused to vacate. 
The constables in the hall were reinforced by another hun- 
dred men, and started to eject the crowd. Many struck 
the police in the face with chairs and other weapons. The 
police in order to protect themselves were forced to use 
their batons. 


_ Two days later the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Montreal in a pastoral letter admonished his 
flock against Communism. His Grace warned the 
faithful that the campaign against religion was 
merely an ‘engine of war’ in a general attack on 
our civilization and particularly on our economic 
order :— 

There is no one who has not noticed the reaction of 
(Communism) on our Canadian industries. If the (five 
year) plan succeeds, we can expect to see other Canadian 
industries suffer disastrous disorganization. . . . Simple 
good sense would urge all governments to protect them- 
selves against Russian dumping. 
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A striking forecast! Calling attention to the 
value of ‘religion’ as a ‘force for social security 
and balance’ the Archbishop says :— 


Religion cultivates the growth of supernatural sources 
of hope which are not useless for helping one to accept 
the miseries and hardships of life. . . . Religion develops 
a personal asceticism which is contented with little and 
makes men love their labour. ... Do away with God and 
the first problem rising before the mind is the formidable 
problem of the inequality of human conditions... . 
Christian charity is the remedy for the ills of to-day. 
In a society which lives under the happy influence of 
Christian baptism, charity re-establishes the equilibrium 
between rich and poor. 


His Grace repudiates the view that labour is 
a ‘marketable commodity’ and endorses the prin- 
ciple of a living wage and social insurance, but 
warns his hearers that ‘the unjustified rise of 
wages’ leads inevitably to the high cost of living. 
(Gazette, Jan. 26). That the Archbishop’s words 
struck a responsive chord in more than one dis- 
tinguished breast, ecclesiastical and lay, Catholic 
and Protestant, is evident from a sort of commin- 
ation service composed some weeks later by the 
Montreal Catholic School Commission. (Gazette, 
Mar. 4) :— 


Whereas the Commission has noted with disapproval 
the anti-Christian policy of the U.S.S.R. and their com- 
munistic economic activities .. . 

Whereas it has noted the position taken against these 
anti-Christian and communistic teachings and actions by 
the Archbishop of Montreal, by Sir William Mulock, by 
the Hon. Mr. Carrel, by the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, by 
the Hon. Athanase David, by Sir Herbert Holt, by Arch- 
bishops Casey and Duke of Vancouver, and quite recently 
by the Government of Canada. 

Be it resolved that the Commission unanimously ap- 
proves of the stand taken by the above-mentioned Can- 
adians and the Canadian Government. 


But the Archbishop, charm he never so wisely, 
cannot charm the Canadian Labour Defence 
League. (The connection between this body and 
the Communist party resembles that between cer- 
tain banks and certain trust companies. There is 
the same use of interlocking directorates, the same 
official denial of any connection.) On January 29, 
the League called a meeting to protest against 
police interference with the other meetings. The 
police and the hierarchy proved remarkably suc- 
cessful advertisers. ‘Over 1500 persons’ were 
present. (Gazette, Jan. 30) :— 


The police were also inside and mingled with the 
crowd. Plainclothesmen filled the stairway and uniformed 
police were stationed on the street opposite the hall. The 
chairman, Miss Gordon, said that the non-workers had 
suffered enough with the — and a stop should be put 
to it at once. She asked all those present to fight the 
police. There was no law against free speech or free 
assemblies. She reviewed the doings at the last two meet- 
ings. After having spoken for about ten minutes she 
introduced Louis J. Engdahl of New York. Mr. Engdahl 
began by saying, ‘Let us unite together. Let us fight 
against those who are against free speech and the holding 
of assemblies.’ He then launched an attack on the local 
police methods. It was outrageous the way the non- 
workers were treated. He asked the workers to gather 
and fight ‘even with your bodies.’ At this stage Inspector 
Bilodeau ordered three plainclothesmen to arrest the 
woman and Engdahl. ‘Fight, fight, fight,’ shouted Eng- 
dahl, ‘Hurray for the revolutionists.’ Inspector Bilodeau 
told (the crowd) that if they wished to continue their 
meeting they could do so, and that they would have no 


police interference provided they did not utter seditious 
speeches. 


The term ‘non-worker’ in this context is per- 
haps a trifle indiscreet. To a Communist, ‘non- 
worker’ would probably mean not ‘unemployed’ 
but ‘capitalist’. The events of January 29 pro- 
duced in the Gazette of February 2 a letter from 
F. R. Scott, associate professor of constitutional 
law, McGill University, defending free speech on 
general principles. Professor Scott pointed out 
that Communism had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, that sedition has never been defined by our 
criminal code with any exactness, that at none of 
the meetings recently broken up had the crowd 
been accused of disorder ‘until after the police 
have arrested the speakers and started to disperse 
the crowd. The British method is to let the radi- 
cals blow off steam. At the first meeting broken 
up there were 250 present, at the last, over 1500. 
It would be interesting to know how many con- 
verts to Communism have been made by this pro- 
cedure.’ Director Langevin promptly replied (Ga- 
zette, Feb. 5) :— 


I have given my men strict orders not to break up 
meetings, but to arrest anyone uttering seditious words. 
My men have never broken up meetings. 


(Note Gazette reports, Jan. 20, and 24) :— 


But when they are assaulted they have to use force 
and as a result there is a riot and several arrests. Pro- 
fessor Scott stated that sedition has never been defined 
by our criminal law with any exactness. All I have to 
say to this is that when anything is said against law and 
justice as termed in articles 134 and 88 of the criminal 
code, it is sedition.* Simply because three or four of those 
(charged) were sentenced last week is enough to prove 
that the local police are right and that seditious words are 
uttered at these meetings. 


(No charges of sedition arising out of any of 
these meetings have yet been tried.—April 6) :— 


According to Professor Scott, the British method is to 
let the radicals blow off steam, but against this I have my 
orders. At every meeting over three-quarters of the crowd 
consists of Communists. I cannot allow this sort of thing 
to take place in Montreal. 


A statement so authoritative ought to have 
satisfied even the academic mind. But Professor 
Scott seems to have no sense of reverence. In an 
interview on the same day he even pits his know- 
ledge of law against that of a chief of police. 


Director Langevin (says) that Communists are to be 
denied the same rights as other British subjects. ... If he 
prevents ‘this sort of thing’ (as he has done), he is clearly 
acting illegally, since until our criminal code is altered by 
Parliament it will remain lawful for Communists to attend 
any meetings and in any numbers that they choose. If 

‘ they preach sedition or cause a riot they may of 
course be arrested like any other person. Director Lange- 
vin’s statement that he intends to forbid one class of 
British subjects from exercising their undoubted rights 
itself seems to satisfy one recognized definition of sedition, 


Article 88, criminal code:—A riot is an unlawful 
ony which has begun to disturb the peace tumult- 
ously. 

Article 134:—Everyone is guilty of an _ indictable 
offence and liable to imprisonment for not more than two 
years who oom any seditious words or publishes any 
seditious libel or is a party to any seditious conspiracy. 
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‘the utterance of an intention to promote feelings of ill- 
will and hostility between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 


Professor Scott adds that he would be interested 
to know who ordered Director Langevin to sub- 
stitute American for British police methods in 
Montreal. 

This time the chief of police did not reply. In- 
stead the Gazette (Feb. 5) administered a digni- 
fied reproof :— 


The statement of the head of the police department 
should remove any lingering doubts as to the propriety 
and legality of the police action in dealing with sedition- 
ists. . . . The public have regarded with approval the 
efforts of the police of Montreal and Toronto to check 
Communist agitators, The situation calls for action quite as 
strong as the police are now taking and there is nothing 
to be gained by microscopic examination of abstract prin- 
ciples. Police activities in Toronto were recently made 
the subject of a gratuitous protest by a number of pro- 
fessors at the University of Toronto who talked of the 
right of free speech, and seemed to forget that abuse of 
this freedom is in certain instances illegal, and that so- 
called liberty of the individual places no one above the law. 


The Gazette makes short work of cant about 
‘British methods’ :— 


The present social and political condition of Britain, 
a condition which owes its worst features to the spread of 
Communism amongst trade unionists and others, ought 
to suggest a rather cautious use of the time-honoured 
precedent of Hyde Park. 


People with a nice regard for the ‘abstract 
principle’ of truth, or some faint knowledge of 
what they are talking about, may tell us that for 
the last four years at least Communists have been 
debarred from any important office in British 
trade unions and from membership in the British 
Labour party; that Communism has no more im- 
placable foes than the leaders of British Labour; 
that the British Communist party has never had 
more than about 10,000 members, is perennially 
short of funds, and could muster only 25 candi- 
dates and 50,000 votes in the last general election. 
But there is nothing to be gained by microscopic 
examination of facts like these. On February 25, 
the Unemployed Council of Montreal made a fresh 
effort, reported in the Gazette as follows :— 


The international ‘red’ demonstration in Victoria Square 
yesterday proved a fiasco when police mixed it (sic) with 
the erowd. No batons were used, but when men refused 
to move they were hustled by the free use of fists. None 
were hurt seriously. 

While ordering the crowd to move on, the police noticed 
a man holding a camera. They claim he wanted to take 
a@ picture of the scene for publication in Communistic 
organs. The police ordered him to move on. Instead he 
talked back and was arrested. The police broke up a 
bread-line near Victoria Square. They claimed that in 
the crowd were several men whom they recognized as Com- 
munists. The bread-line formed again and two constables 
were stationed nearby to see that Communists kept away. 
Three men were arrested charged with distributing posters 
announcing the demonstration. 


(Civic by-law No. 270, sec. 18, forbids the 
carrying or distribution of any posters, advertise- 
ments, prospectus (sic), circulars, or papers, in, 
near, or on the streets, alleys, sidewalks, and 
public places of the city. Restaurants have been 
held ‘public places’. No doubt this is enforced 


with equal vigour against distribution of pamph- 
lets at Liberal and Conservative election 
meetings.) 

It is reassuring to note in these reports the 
spy system which furnishes the police with ad- 
vance information of every ‘Communistic’ meet- 
ing. Experience has shown the value of this 
method of collecting accurate information and 
allaying popular excitement. But though the 
police are guarding us well they are, as Alderman 
Schubert says, ‘not always of the most intellectual 
type.’ As a result some of the fish slip through 
the net. None of the persons charged with serious 
offences—sedition, unlawful assembly, etc.—have 
yet come to trial, but about thirty have come 
before the courts on minor counts. Of twenty 
charged with refusing to move on when ordered, 
six got off; three because of ‘inconsistent evi- 
dence’ by the police. Of eight charged with ob- 
structing the police only two were found guilty. 
(Gazette, Feb. 5, 27, March 9, and other issues.) 

Clement, ‘a Frenchman of old France’, charged 
with obstructing, attempting to aid in the escape 
of prisoners, and threatening detective Greenberg 
(Star, Jan. 20) came before Recorder Thouin on 
January 27. He said he had had no work since 
March 1929, and no home but the Meurling 
refuge. The police said that when speakers were 
arrested Clement ‘shouted “Come on, comrades, 
down with the police.” In addition, he began 
pulling one of the constables by the sleeve, advis- 
ing him to let go the man he had under arrest.’ 
Unable to raise bail, Clement lay in jail for a 
week awaiting trial. The Recorder sentenced him 
to three months hard labour :— 


In passing sentence the Recorder deplored unemploy- 
ment and all who suffered through it, but declared he had 
‘no sympathy whatever for the lazy good-for-nothing type 
of individual who was content to take up residence in a 
refuge and remain there as long as possible at the expense 
of society.’ The fact that most annoyed the Recorder 
was that Clement knowing he could not find work in 
Montreal was nevertheless content to remain in the city 
rather than go elsewhere. (Gazette, Jan. 28). 


Pete Mazapa, arrested February 21, charged 
with ‘attempting to incite others to fight the 
police’, appeared before Judge Lacroix on March 
3. (Note the dates.) 

When Mazapa asked for bail, Judge Lacroix 
replied, ‘You are in a good country and we do not 
want your sort. You are dangerous and therefore 
I refuse to grant you bail.’ (Gazette, March 4.) 

God Save the King! 








SONG FOR SOLOMON 


One day’s sorrow 
Is not much 

When there’s grief 
Still to touch: 


But one day’s sorrow 

Drops a stone 

That plunges deep 

‘Through flesh, through bone. 


DOROTHY LIVESAY 
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COPYRIGHT AND THE ‘DECISIONS OF ROME’ 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


GOOD many Canadians must have been 
mystified by the remark of the Hon. Mr, C. 
H. Cahan, Secretary of State, in connection 
with the introduction of his new Copyright Bill, 
that ‘We do not recognize the decisions of Rome’. 
But Canadians are accustomed to feeling mysti- 
fied about copyright, for which small blame to 
them, and may have concluded that one more mys- 
tification was of no great importance. Some of 
them may even have supposed that Mr. Cahan, a 
staunch Protestant, was merely reminding Par- 
liament that copyright in Canada is a purely tem- 
poral matter and that the Pope has no jurisdic- 
tion concerning it. 

This last named idea would be dispelled from 
the minds of all those who read Mr. Cahan’s ex- 
planation made on the following day; but in other 
respects the explanation can only have made them 
more mystified than ever. The Secretary said :— 


There is a small committee which was, I understand, 
at one time sitting at Rome, and which at other times, I 
understand, sits at Berne. That committee, without any 
authority and without any jurisdiction, from time to time 
presumes to send out circulars in which it purports to give 
legal opinions upon the provisions of the Berne convention 
and latterly upon the provisions of the Rome conventions. 
I have received these opinions from time to time. They 
are not authoritative; they are not the findings of a 
judicial authority; they decide nothing. And so far as I 
am concerned I refuse to regard their decisions as any- 
thing else than the opinions of gentlemen who are without 
any jurisdiction in the matter. 


The ‘committee’ referred to in these unkind 
terms by the Hon. Minister is more correctly 
designated as the ‘Office of the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works’. It is so designated in Article 21 of the 
International Convention of Berne as revised at 
Berlin and further revised at Rome, a Convention 
to which Canada now adheres in the Berlin form, 
and to which Mr. Cahan’s Bill proposes that Can- 
ada should adhere in the latest form as revised at 
Rome. The Article goes on to state that the lan- 
guage of the Office shall be French, and that the 
Office itself ‘is placed under the high authority of 
the Government of the Swiss Confederation, 
which regulates its organization and supervises 
its workings’. Article 22 of the Convention goes 
on to describe the duties of the Office. They are 
chiefly concerned with the collecting and arrang- 
ing of ‘every kind of information relative to the 
protection of the rights of authors over their lit- 
erary and artistic works’, and they include publi- 
cation of a periodical containing information of 
this kind. The expenses of the Office are paid by 
the countries of the Union, each of which contri- 
butes a determined amount according to whether 
it has been placed in one or another of the six 
classes into which the countries are divided. Can- 
ada is therefore herself paying a portion of the 
cost of the maintaining of this Office. The fact 
that the Office is controlled by the Swiss Govern- 
ment is of course due to the fact that Switzerland, 


a small but highly civilized country which has for 
many generations succeeded in holding itself 
apart from the international conflicts of other 
countries, was a natural selection for the post of 
trustee for the general interests of the countries 
of the Union. It is the Swiss Government which 
receives all notices from the Governments of other 
nations concerning their adherence to or with- 
drawal from the Union, and communicates such 
notices to the other countries of the Union. In 
the performance of this trusteeship, including the 
management of the International Office, the Swiss 
Government has so far managed to earn the entire 
approval of all the countries of the Union. So 
far as the present writer is aware, Mr. Cahan is 
the first member of a Government of a Union 
country to accuse the Swiss Government, or its 
servant the International Office, of ‘presumption’ 
in publishing the periodical which it is required 
to publish by the terms of Article 22 of the Con- 
vention. 

It is perfectly true that the opinions of the In- 
ternational Office ‘are not the findings of a judi- 
cial authority’. The Swiss Government would be 
the last to claim that they were. The framers 
of the International Copyright Union, who did 
their original work as far back as 1886, when the 
idea of a super-national authority was even more 
repugnant to public opinion than it is today, care- 
fully avoiding setting up any such authority to 
administer copyright over the heads of the Gov- 
ernments of the adhering countries. The Union 
which they created is one which exists and is held 
together solely by the force of good faith. The 
member countries pledge themselves to do certain 
things for the recognition and maintenance of the 
property rights of the creators of literary and 
artistic works. It is possible for a country thus 
to pledge itself and to fail to carry out its pledges. 
One regrets to have to say it, but the present Bill 
of Mr. Cahan’s and the previous Bill of Mr. Rin- 
fret two sessions ago constitute a virtual admis- 
sion that Canada has for ten years been failing 
to execute her pledges towards the other countries 
of the Copyright Union; it is not suggested that 
the repeal of the Registration Section of the exist- 
ing Canadian Copyright Act is due to any other 
reason than the fact that both the late and present 
Governments have been convinced that it is a vio- 
lation of the Convention of the Copyright Union. 
But there exists no machinery by which Canada 
can be forced to execute her pledges. Such mach- 
inery would obviously be super-national, and the 
Union claims no super-national authority. 

But because the Swiss Government cannot 
send an ultimatum to Canada ordering the Dom- 
inion to change its copyright legislation, it does 
not seem to be necessary to conclude that the opin- 
ions of the Swiss Government organ, the Interna- 
tional Office, created by the Union for the purpose 
of securing and disseminating information about 
the subjects in which the Union is interested, are 
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of no value whatever, and that the expression of 
them by the Office is presumptuous. They are, as 
a matter of fact the most valuable indication that 
we possess of the true meaning of the obligations 
undertaken by the countries which have joined 
the Union; for they are formulated by a body 
which exists for no other purpose than to serve 
the interests of the Union itself. ’ 
That there should be a strong body of opinion 
in Canada which holds that Canada should have 
an absolutely free hand to interpret its Conven- 
tion obligations as it sees fit is not at all un- 
natural. The Convention exists for the purpose 
of securing to foreign authors a very complete 
body of rights over their intellectual property in 
Canada. (It seems to be rather generally for- 
gotten, by the way, that the only reason why for- 
eign authors secure these rights in Canada is that 
Canadian authors are assured of precisely the 
same rights in all the other countries of the 
Union.) There are large and powerful interests 
in Canada which believe that they would profit 
by a reduction of the author’s rights. These in- 
terests contend that the enjoyment of the author’s 
rights should be made conditional on a number of 
actions which would be profitable to themselves— 
on the printing of the work in Canada, on the 
submission of the author to Government regula- 
tion of his prices, on the free grant of a part of 
the rights to various Canadian institutions, and 
so on. If Canada were not pledged to grant to 
the foreign author the full measure of the rights 
defined in the convention, he would not have a 
chance in the world; for it is perfectly obvious 
that when the interests of a foreign author and 
those of a strong class of domestic citizens come 
into conflict and the legislature has to determine 
between them, the domestic party must win every 
time. So long as Canada is limited in the extent 
to which she can cut down the foreign author’s 
rights by the fact that she has signed a pledge 
to maintain them up to a certain level, the local 
interests cannot get all they want. But if the 
meaning of Canada’s pledge is to be arbitrarily 
interpreted by Canadian legislators, and the in- 
terpretation placed upon it by the official organ 
of the Union is to be waved aside as presumptuous 
there will cease to be any limitation to the de- 
mands of the local interests, and the Canadian 
interpretation of the meaning of the Convention 
will ultimately become so scandalous that other 
Union nations will notify the Swiss Government 
that they no longer regard Canada as a genuine 
member of the Union and therefore will no longer 
grant to Canadian authors the rights which they 
grant to other Union nationals. 
_ That this is far from being a fantastic forecast 
is sufficiently shown by the proposals which are 
now being put before Parliament by certain pow- 
erful printing interests. These interests maintain 
that it is possible for Canada to be a member of 
the Union, pledged to grant the author the com- 
plete control of his intellectual property for his 
lifetime and fifty years thereafter without the 
performance of any formality, and still to insist 
that he shall print his work in Canada and that if 
he fails to do so the Government may grant a 


license to any Canadian to print it. It need 
hardly be said that no such limitation is placed 
upon the rights of Canadian authors in any other 
Union country, and that there is not another coun- 
try in the Union which has ever entertained the 
idea that such limitation was compatible with the 
Convention. But no other country, adhering to 
the Convention, has at the same time expressed 
such a contemptuous opinion of the organ of in- 
terpretation set up by the Convention itself, or 
demanded so absolute a right to do its own inter- 
preting. 

It is unfortunate but inevitable that those who 
advocate a conscientiously strict interpretation of 
the language of Canada’s copyright pledges should 
appear as if they were merely defending the rights 
of foreign authors. Nobody loves a foreign 
author, at any rate to the extent of being willing 
to pay him more money than is absolutely neces- 
sary. But it is not for the sake of foreign authors 
sake of Canadian authors, who need in foreign 
countries the same protection as their own coun- 
try promises to give to foreign authors. Seeing 
that Canada has, for that quite legitimate Can- 
adian reason, entered the Copyright Union, it has 
become desirable, not at all for the sake of foreign 
authors, but for the sake of her own good name 
and self-respect, that she should execute her 
pledges, not merely to the minimum extent to 
which her legislators can persuade themselves 
that they may be reduced, but to the full extent 
to which they are interpreted by the experts em- 
ployed by the Union itself. It is doubtless possible 
for Canada to pare down the sum total of the 
author’s rights until they are appreciably less 
than what the rest of the world believes to be 
promised by the Copyright Union, and yet not to 
incur actual expulsion from the Union; but such 
a procedure is not beneficial either to her good 
name abroad or to her self-respect at home. But 
if the paring down process goes too far it will 
ultimately lead to Canada’s being read out of the 
Union for non-compliance with its terms; and the 
ground on which she will be read out will be the 
simple fact that her own interpretation of her 
obligations is too far below the interpretation 
placed upon them by the other countries of the 
Union. And the interpretation with which our 
Canadian interpretation will be compared will 
not be the private interpretation made by any 
other single country, which would have no more 
weight than the private interpretation of Canada 
itself, but will be precisely the interpretation made 
by the appointed organ of the Union, that Inter- 
national Office which Mr. Cahan describes as ‘a 
small committee’ which ‘without any authority 
and without any jurisdiction from time to time 
presumes to send out circulars.’ 
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O CANADA 


HE question of the relation between Domin- 

ion and Provinces is forcing itself more and 

more insistently upon public attention in 
Canada. One can hardly pick up a newspaper in 
these days without reading of some new difficulty 
which has arisen in the working of our federal 
system. Fruit growers in British Columbia and 
wheat growers in Saskatchewan get into tangles 
as to whether Dominion or Province can regulate 
their marketing activities. Old-established in- 
surance companies and newly-formed aviation 
enterprises are in doubt to which authority they 
should look. The relative claims of the two juris- 
dictions over radio broadcasting are being argued 
before the courts. A national party helps itself 
into office by promises to deal with unemployment 
and old age pensions, two subjects which have 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to the pro- 
vinces. The national Parliament takes a long 
holiday at Easter in order to give its Prime 
Minister time to confer with the premiers of the 
provinces and to reach certain far-reaching con- 
clusions which are variously interpreted in the 
newspapers. Evidently the whole subject of 
Dominion-Provincial relations has reached the 
stage where it can no longer be determined by the 
mysterious mental processes of the lawyers and 
will have to be discussed and decided by the gen- 
eral public. For the real question at issue now 
is whether we are sufficiently nationally-minded 
to insist upon a national authority which shall 
be strong enough to supervise and direct our so- 
cial and economic life or whether we mean to 
parcel up so much of this authority among nine 
provincial governments that our national govern- 
ment will remain impotent to meet national re- 
sponsibilities. 





* 7 * 


HE subject has been the monopoly of 

lawyers for too long. As usual when not 

held in check by a little lay common sense, 
they have been spinning fine webs of legal meta- 
physics about the B.N.A. Act and drifting in their 
interpretation of it further and further away 
from realities. The result is that we are now face 
to face with a claim that the Dominion is the 
creation of a group of sovereign provinces who at 
their discretion assigned to it certain powers and 
who have a veto over any changes in the constitu- 
tion which they saw fit to set up in 1867. The 
fact is that two of the four provinces who are 
represented as having been the original parties to 
this ‘Confederation Pact’ had no existence before 
1867. Ontario and Quebec were the legal crea- 
tions of the B.N.A. Act itself. In addition, it is 
notorious that of the two pre-existent entities, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the latter was 
brought into the Union against the clearly and 
vehemently expressed wishes of the great major- 


ity of its people. Later on, three more provinces 
were created by the Dominion Parliament out of 
national territory—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. Moreover anyone acquainted with the 
discussions of the 1860’s knows very well that 
these modern arguments about the sovereignty of 
the provinces are almost exact reproductions of 
the states-rights arguments which led to the out- 
break of the American Civil War in 1861. The 
one thing on which the Fathers of Confederation 
were most unanimous and most outspoken was 
their determination to build up a national struc- 
ture in British North America which would not 
be liable to be undermined by sapping operations 
of the states-rights kind. It would be impossible 
to find a wider divergence of view than that be- 
tween the interpretation put by the Fathers of 
Confederation upon the meaning of their own 
work and the interpretation put upon it by such 
modern pundits as Messrs. Ferguson and Tasch- 
ereau. And indeed it was not until almost a gen- 
eration after 1867 that some old gentlemen in 
London began to evolve out of their inner con- 
sciousness a doctrine that the Fathers of Con- 
federation had not really done what they thought 
they were doing at all. 
* * * 


N the long run these supreme questions of na- 
tional destiny cannot be decided by lawyers. 
It is high time that we turned from all the 

high-falutin legalism in which this issue has been 
involved to a realistic examination of how our 
various governments in Canada actually work, 
and of how far our provincial authorities are 
worthy to be entrusted with the vitally important 
function of determining the future constitutional 
evolution of the Dominion. Provinces and Dom- 
inion in essence are not two sets of self-subsistent 
mutually-exclusive entities, but simply two ways 
of arranging the same ten million people. The 
question as to which arrangement shall be given 
the primacy depends upon what the ten million 
people want to do with themselves. 

Now everyone knows that the provinces, as 
agencies of good government, have been disap- 
pointments. In a country like Canada we have 
not enough political talent to staff two sets of 
legislatures, and inevitably most of our best 
talent tends to drift to Ottawa. Provincial poli- 
tics is used as a stepping-stone by men of ability 
and ambition who are on their way to a national 
career at Ottawa, or it becomes the refuge of 
village Hampdens of a quality with which we are 
all only too painfully familiar. It is only by acci- 
dent that a province gets a man of transcendent 
genius such as the Hon. Howard Ferguson who 
devotes most of his life to provincial service. And 
even he left us in the end, and to Empire gave up 
what was meant for Ontario. The natural result 
is the prevailing low level of provincial politics 
all over the country. From such men nothing 
else can be expected. The best that a province 
can hope for is that occasionally it will get a new 
government which will sweep clean for a few 
years and then will sink gradually into sloth and 
slackness and incompetence until finally it is 
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kicked out to the accompaniment of some nauseat- 
ing scandal. The only province which has not 
been subject to this regular alternation between 
short periods of comparatively good government 
and long periods of decay is Quebec. In Quebec 
they enjoy bad government all the time. 

* * * 


HE reason why it is useless to hope for any- 

thing better in the provinces is that the pro- 

vincial electorate seldom succeeds in con- 
centrating upon provincial issues long enough to 
assure itself of the kind of government that it is 
getting. And the reason for this is the party sys- 
tem. Everyone knows that provincial elections 
are decided by party alignments that have their 
origin and their meaning, if they have any mean- 
ing, in the division of public opinion over national 


. Dominion issues. If a province can succeed in 


emancipating itself from the Dominion party sys- 
tem it is likely to get remarkably good govern- 
ment, as is proved by the case of Alberta during 
the last ten years. But the general rule is that 
the provincial party which has elected the pro- 
vincial government is only a local subsidiary of 
the national party machine and conducts itself 
as such. The province affords a convenient source 
of patronage by which the machine can keep in 
good running order, especially if its party happens 
to be out of power at Ottawa. Provincial elec- 
tions are manipulated by the national party man- 
agers to serve their own purposes. We all take 
it for granted now that several provincial elec- 
tions will always be brought on just before a na- 
tional campaign is due, and we all know that the 
purpose is to get the machines well oiled and 
running smoothly for the big test. 

What this means is that the national party 
system with its ramifications has made most of 
the fine legalistic phrases about the Dominion and 
Provinces as separate entities completely unreal. 
The provinces are in the hands of party politi- 
cians who are all feudal subordinates and are ex- 
pected to contribute their regular feudal quota to 
the great chieftain at Ottawa. At least half of 
Mr. Ferguson’s bluster about provincial rights 
was aimed at embarrassing his party opponents, 
the government of Mr. King, and at assisting his 
party friends into office at Ottawa. 

* 


* * 


NOTHER feature in the actual working of 
A our federal system, which has been more 

marked in recent years, is also tending to 
deflate the high pretensions of the provinces. More 
and more they are becoming dependent on the 
Dominion for financial assistance. When the pro- 
vincial subsidy system was set up in 1867 various 
financial purists shook their heads doubtfully at 
the bad precedent of encouraging the provinces 
to look to an external power for part of their 
financial endowment: and one of these critics 
made the famous prediction, which has been so 
abundantly justified since, that the provincial gov- 
ernments would develop a most calf-like appetite 
for the milking of this one most magnificent gov- 
ernment cow. The calves have grown in the in- 
terval but they have never been weaned. And 


so in recent years we find the Dominion Govern- 
ment making special grants to assist agriculture 
and good roads. Mr. Bennett has recognized that 
in an emergency it is the duty of the Dominion to 
come to the rescue of the provinces in unemploy- 
ment relief. He has promised (or has he?) to 
take over 95% of the cost of old age pensions. 
When he gets round to unemployment insurance, 
he will no doubt find it expedient that the Domin- 
ion take the main burden of that service also. And 
as our governments undertake more and more 
social services the tendency will be to reduce the 
provinces to the status of subordinate local 
administrative agencies for the carrying out of 
the decisions of the Dominion authority. For in 
the long run the power that pays the piper will 
also call the tune. What an absurdity for agencies 
of this kind to strut about as if they were the 
masters of the Dominion! 
* * ok 


HY then do we not all become frank 

nationalists? Because of course, the French 

fear that undue centralization is dangerous 
to their special position in the Confederation. 
About this there are two remarks to be made. The 
first is that it is quite easy, in any arrangement 
about the future amendment of the B.N.A. Act, 
to incorporate the most rigid safeguards that the 
clauses dealing with linguistic, religious, and 
educational rights of the minority will not be 
amenable to change. The scope of these clauses 
has now been pretty well elucidated by judicial 
interpretation. The second remark is that experi- 
ence since 1867 has shown that most of the fears 
of the French, which are so assiduously cultivated 
by certain elements among them, are groundless. 
In fact a fairly good case could be made for the 
thesis that our recent racial troubles have been 
due not to encroachments by the English majority 
but to the efforts of ambitious French clerics, 
with the connivance of vote-seeking politicians, to 
stretch their special rights beyond the point which 
is justified by the constitution; and recent educa- 
tional troubles in Saskatchewan are a good case 
in point. As long as we have governments at 
Ottawa which depend for office upon the 
acquiescense of a majority from Quebec the 
French are as safe politically as it is possible for 
any human beings upon this globe to be. Only 
for one period of ten years since 1867, the years 
from 1911 to 1921, have we had a Canadian gov- 
ernment which did not depend upon Quebec; and 
the misfortunes which befell Mr. Meighen be- 
cause of his inability to win Quebec have very 
obviously been taken to heart by his successor 
and will remain as an object lesson to politicians 
for the next century. The only interests in Quebec 
which are threatened by a stronger national 
authority are those interests which are located 
in the neighbourhood of St. James Street, Mont- 


real. 
F. H. U. 
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THE PARTY 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


Y the time Todd came home, Ethel had the 

house cleaned and set in such shining and 

unnatural order that he walked quickly 
through to the kitchen and sat down there as 
though he felt at home nowhere else. She had 
been afraid that he would come in a bad humour 
because he had been opposed to the party from the 
beginning, but she had not expected him to look 
so black, so really furious. He scarcely spoke to 
her and went on smoking and staring at the floor 
—not a bit like Todd. 

He liked parties usually, but he had been 
against this one because so many people were out 
of work and because men were being laid off in 
his own factory. As if that could effect Todd. 
As if that were any reason when he had work 
himself. That was really why she had wanted to 
give it — to pay their social debt to Mildred 
and Earl] for the trip to Lake Simcoe, yes that, 
and to the Rhyners for their dinner, though the 
ice cream had had salt in it — but principally, 
honestly, to show their friends that while so many 
people were out of work and selling their cars 
and moving into cheaper houses and wearing old 
dresses, Todd had his job the same as ever and 
they could afford just as much as they ever had. 
That, of course, was the reason she invited Cousin 
Jessie and the Cutshaws. They wouldn’t mix with 
the rest of the party at all; she shivered to think 
of the way Mildred would look at them, too 
obviously suppressing a giggle. But while she 
was making this enormous, this unique effort, she 
simply couldn’t waste a particle of it. Every 
crumb, so to speak, of the party cake must be 
eaten, and eaten by the right people. 

For Ethel hadn’t been able to forget the 
things the Cutshaws and Cousin Jessie had said 
about Todd before they were married—those 
nasty, unnecessary, utterly false stories about his 
drinking and having been jilted by another girl. 
And how the Cutshaws, with the ghastly freedom 
of family friends, had prophecied that he would 
never be able to support Ethel. And now after 
three years they were really wonderfully well off. 
Not that they had any money saved—who had? 
But they hadn’t any trouble at all in keeping up 
the payments on the radio and the rug and the 
chesterfield set, and her own fur coat was paid 
for now and so was the bedroom furniture. And 
there wasn’t a piece of it that wasn’t better than 
anything in the Cutshaws’ house. 


Ethel went down on her knees to wipe up for 
the last time the margins of the waxed floor. It 
shone like a dark gold mirror—wonderful what 
a gloss the rented electric polisher had put on it. 
But even the electric polisher made you tired. 
Ethel get up slowly, feeling the taut muscles in 
her back. Oh, but she was tired already, and 
there were still the bedrooms to do—both of them 
because there wouldn’t be a corner of the house 
Cousin Jessie wouldn’t explore before she left. 


Todd had gone out into the yard and she was 
thankful for that. Now she could slick up the 
kitchen before Dickie woke from his nap. But 
just then Dickie cried out with his usual vehem- 
ence and she dressed him and sent him out into 
the yard, praying that his father would amuse 
him a little. Dickie did not exist for her today 
except as a nuisance, an obstacle, something to be 
kept off the chesterfield. She flew to do the bed- 
rooms but the new blue and gold taffeta bed- 
spread wasn’t unfolded before Dickie’s expected 
yell rose and rose. Todd did not move. Ethel 
ran down and opened the gate. Surely Dickie 
wouldn’t get run over in the next half hour. 
Although those things always happened when you 
weren’t expecting them. 

The new shade for the piano lamp was in a 
kind of a huge hat box, packed in yards of 
crumpled tissue. Ethel unscrewed the old parch- 
ment shade and held the new one in its place. 
Gorgeous—almost too gorgeous. It was as big 
around as an umbrella and the flame chiffon and 
gold net and foot-long tassels—oh, it was luscious. 
There was the bronze elephant for the mantel- 
piece too; elephants were all the rage. 


Todd didn’t know she had bought all these 
new things. She had hoped he wouldn’t notice 
till after people had arrived but the first thing he 
said when he came in was, 

‘Where’d you get that?’ pointing at the flam- 
ing lamp shade. 

‘It changes the whole room’, she said, her 
voice trying to sound light and easy and succeed- 
ing a little too well. 

‘You didn’t buy that just for tonight?’ he 
demanded and the corners of his mouth drew back 
tight and ugly. 

‘I bought it for all the time’, she answered 
defiantly. After all he had a job; they weren't 
on the street. 

Todd said nothing; she only wished he would. 
For suddenly he laughed, loudly and not at all as 
though he were amused. 

‘The kid’s in the street,’ he said at last. ‘But 
of course his getting run over wouldn’t stop your 
party.’ 

With an effort she refrained from answering. 
Tonight he would be telling her what a success 
the party had been and what a speedy little 
hostess she was. 

She brought Dickie into the kitchen and made 
him bread and milk. Todd’s eyes made her ner- 
vous; he was looking around for signs of a meal 
and it was true that she had been too much bent 
on preparations for the party to think about 
supper. 

‘I s’pose the kid an’ me’ll have to eat sandwich 
crusts’, he said. 

‘No, you won’t’, she snapped. ‘There aren’t 
any. I’m getting the sandwiches from Fahey’s. 
I told you that’. 
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He laughed again—that dreadful laugh. He 
was really trying to be horrid. 

‘Well, that ought to make their eyes stick out!’ 
he said. ‘I s’pose that’s what you want.’ 

It was and it wasn’t. Fahey’s being the most 
exclusive place in town, of course Mildred would 
recognize the least crumb of one of its frail 
triumphs. But Cousin Jessie and Mrs. Cutshaw 
wouldn’t know Fahey’s cakes from the corner 
baker’s, and for them she would leave a few of 
the mauve and silver containers on the kitchen 
table. There was no use in paying Fahey prices 
without getting credit for it. 

But she wasn’t only showing off-—-that was 
the part you simply couldn’t explain to Todd. It 
was that once, just once, she wanted to have 
everything absolutely perfect. Every day she was 
buying round steak and looking for a really good 
dollar cleaner. Just this once she wanted to have 
the kind of bedspread and lamp shade you saw in 
the movies, the kind of refreshments they prob- 
ably served at the Government house. Just once 
she wanted to feel like one of the society women 
in the picture section of the newspaper. And of 
course while she went to all the expense of enjoy- 
ing perfection, she might as well reap a kind of 
side profit from the envy of the Cutshaws and the 
Rhyners. Or was their edification her real goal, 
the satisfaction of her private urge for perfection 
only a side issue? The question was too difficult. 
Only she felt depressingly certain that the society 
hostesses in the paper didn’t have backs that 
ached the way hers did. 

‘Shovin’ the kid in bed already?’ Todd de- 
manded truculently. 

‘It’s time. Besides he’s tired.’ 

She carried Dickie upstairs and left Todd to 
make a supper of bread and butter and a couple 
of boiled eggs. 

Faheys came—their mauve and white motor 
resplendent at the door, lighting up the whole 
street. At last it was time to dress. Dickie, feel- 
ing excitement in fhe air and made perverse by 
his mother’s urgency, protested for an hour 
against sleep. Ethel put on her dress and had a 
moment of clear happiness before the mirror. It 
too was new, something she had kept from Todd, 
and it suited her perfectly. Her hair had been 
marcelled yesterday and she had on her new 
silver slippers. She wouldn’t wear these things 
again for ages; it was a terribly expensive party. 
But however you looked at the matter, it was 
worth it. She ran downstairs to lay out the bor- 
rowed cups. If only Todd weren’t so cranky. But 
there was no time to think of anything now. 

Mildred in pale green velvet and the Rhyners 
all a sophisticated glitter, Coles and Thompsons, 
dressed up to kill. It was something to have put 
people on their mettle like this. And Mrs. Cut- 
shaw in her old black and satin and Cousin Jessie, 
with her collar bones, as Todd said, like coat 
hangers, pointing her thin nose at the pictures and 
the cushions, taking in everything. The men re- 
tired with Todd to the corner of the dining room 
where she had set the bottle of gin. She had 
bought a liquor permit just for that but appar- 


ently it had been worth while. She began to get 
out the card tables and lay out the new decks. 
Mrs. Cutshaw was looking for her husband 
already. 

‘I hope there isn’t anything he can drink,’ she 
whispered to Ethel anxiously. ‘Tell him I want 
him. Tell him to come right here.’ 

Ethel told him but he said ‘Yes, all right,’ and 
refilled his glass. 

Mrs. Cole had lighted a cigarette. That would 
take Mrs. Cutshaw’s mind off her absent husband, 
and Cousin Jessie was looking at Mildred’s bare 
back as though she had never seen a back before. 
Mrs. Thompson didn’t look herself; she was pale 
under the rouge and her forehead was contracted. 
Mildred said Mr. Thompson had lost his job. 

‘Heavens,’ Mrs. Rhyner cried, ‘There were 
twenty let out in Fritz’s place this week. Fritz’ll 
be next, I guess. My sister’s husband’s out of 
work and they got four kids. Thank the Lord 
you only got one, Ethel.’ 

‘Todd’s got his job though,’ Ethel answered. 
‘Here, Mrs. Cole, you play with Fritz. And 
Mildred over here.’ 

Mrs. Thompson looked as though she wanted 
to cry but she took a place opposite Mr. Cole and 
began to shuffle. Cousin Jessie had wandered out 
into the kitchen, of course. 

‘My, all them glasses,’ she said sniffing. ‘What 
fancy boxes! Fahey. Did you get your cakes 
there? I hear they’re real dear.’ 

Let Cousin Jessie look—the stage was set for 
her. She would tell Bess and Aunt Clara and 
everybody how well Todd was doing. The even- 
ing unwound itself like a skein of silk. 

They were going and Ethel was glad. She 
was so tired she could scarcely stand to see them 
off. Dickie woke with the chatter in the next 
room where the women were putting on their 
wraps and Todd went in to quiet him. She had 
been watching Todd anxiously for the last hour. 
He had been drinking a lot and his face was fiery 
red. 

‘Marvelous party!’ 

‘Great you folks are so well set up when so 
many aren’t.’ 

‘Your dress is too sweet for anything, Ethel.’ 

‘It was grand, darling. You certainly know 
how to throw a good time.’ 

They laughed and called to each other as they 
went out to the cars and Ethel knew that the old 
man next door would complain tomorrow about 
being waked up. She didn’t care. Three o’clock. 
The last two hours had been torture but it had 
gone off all right. The gin bottles were empty 
and the cakes were wrecked. 

Ethel dropped down on the chesterfield and 
rested her arm upon the new cushion, on which 
Mildred had spilled ice cream. She wondered if 
it would clean. Oh, she was tired—one solid ache. 
She unbuttoned her slipper straps to ease her 
burning feet. Next week the bills would come in. 
Ethel shivered. 

But it had been a good party—everybody said 
so—and she had shown them. They had been 
surprised, you could tell that. She stretched out 
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her wracked body and smiled at the memory of 
Mrs. Rhyner’s face when she saw the Fahey 
cakes. 

Todd came in. 

‘Satisfied?’ he asked and his red face wore a 
hard, cruel smile. 

‘Of course? Wasn’t it grand.’ Whatever made 
him look like that? He wasn’t her Todd at all. 

‘Had a good time? Show off all you want to?’ 

She stared at him and did not answer. 

‘Then look here!’ he cried and he pulled her 
upright on the chesterfield and held out a typed 
slip. 

‘What is it?’ she asked drawing back. 

‘Take it. I didn’t want to spoil your party.’ 
He laughed loudly, horribly, and added, ‘It was in 
my pay envelope today.’ 


PREFERENCES 


~~ 








which have come recently from Longmans I 

have been struck with the neat way this poet 
avoids all the controversies. I don’t mean that 
he steers clear of the great world, its religious and 
political squabbles and what not, though he does 
that too. A cow and calf in a pasture, a chat with 
a teamster, a shower of rain, a sawmill, a hired 
man, a woodpile, a grindstone, a berry patch—any 
one of these is enough to set him going. But this 
is not what I was thinking of. I was thinking of 
the way he writes. I don’t know any recent poet 
who so adroitly sidesteps the great quarrel be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns. Come to 
think of it, I don’t know which to call him. As a 
practitioner in verse he is no more newfangled 
than oldfashioned. He writes or seems to write 
just as it comes to him; and, while he is not a 
Shakespeare, he has turned out a handful of 
things which no school of poets, I should think, 
would take pleasure in repudiating. 

The secret of his quiet, but to my mind un- 
assailable, success seems to be in this wise. On 
the one hand, he has recognized, as others have 
done, that the grand style is not for him, that 
there are sublime and austere regions of poetry 
which he cannot enter; and, on the other, he has 
perceived—more clearly and surely, I think, than 
anyone else—that there is an opposite sort of 
poetry which can meet all his needs. For want of 
a better word, I would call it ‘the poetry of talk- 
ing aloud.’ Hardy and E. A. Robinson have drawn 
on it, but Frost uses nothing else. No compromise 
for him with the grand style or the poetic manner, 
no rhetoric, no stunts, no decorations. He just 
talks aloud all the time. He never writes a poem 
that lasts longer than a man might gossip—in- 
deed I know many longer-winded gossips than he, 
if only they were poets—and he never lets his 
poetry rise above the accents of a man chatting 
with a friendly companion. I haven’t found a 
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poem—I have scarcely found a line—in all his 
goodsized volume which does not answer to this 
armchair test. Whatever he writes, you can hear 
him saying it over a log-fire, drawling a little with 
his Vermont accent—or is it New Hampshire?— 
and puffing, for all I know, at his cherrywood 
pipe. No matter what he touches, he does it 
nonchalantly, he doesn’t let it disturb him. The 
sight of our noblest Northern constellation rising 
over the hilltops would make most poets put their 
jackets on, but Robert Frost takes the thing 
casually, cocking his eye at it as if it were a 
neighbour passing, yet missing nothing and 
setting it all down:— 


You know Orion always comes up sideways, 
Throwing a leg up over our fence of mountains 


It is easy to see that the man who wrote that 
can manage quite well without the grand style. 
Like those pioneers who built their fences and log- 
cabins with never so much as a nail or a saw, 
making the homely axe do the work of all the 
other sophisticated tools put together, our New 
England poet swings his casual accents to and fro 
and says all he has to say. Nothing would I rather 
see than a good axeman at work; no poet that I 
know of offers a better substitute for the sight 
than Robert Frost with his easy, unpretentious, 
rough-trimmed voice, every word so sure, so 
spare :— 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 


That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun 


Now if Frost were some village-poet drooling 
his platitudes there would be no need to make 
much ado about it. But in what I have quoted— 
the two lines on Orion vaulting the hilly horizon 
and the three lines on the old wall and the stealthy 
winter freeze-up there is a largeness that you 
don’t expect from this sort of poet. You may not 
notice it at first, it comes so quietly, but let the 
words lie around for a while in your mind and you 
will find that they can be quoted in good company. 
And there are moments in his poetry when he 
feels his way towards something better still. You 
will discover a hint of what I mean in the opening 
lines of ‘After Apple-picking’ :— 

My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking through a tree 
Towards heaven still, 

And there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 

Beside it, and there may be two or three 


Apples I didn’t pick upon some bough. 
But I am done with apple-picking now. 


The hint is plain, for while he says nothing that 
a man mightn’t say after a certain day in the 
orchard, it all has a sort of general significance, 
an applicability to a career lived and mused on, 
a sense that all life is or might be thus. If it were 
not that Frost seems to be shuffling the cards a 
little obviously for once—pointing his ladder 
somewhat too determinedly towards heaven, 
making quite sure that we get his meaning—I 
would say that these lines are a model of what 
philosophical poetry ought to be. There is so 
much philosophical poetry of the wrong sort and 
so little of the right. So much of the ‘flower in 
the crannied wall’ and ‘God’s in his heaven’ and 
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‘the child is father to the man’ sort of poetry 
which is just philosophy, or the approach to 
philosophy, versified; and so little of the better 
sort in which the poet sticks to his business of 
rendering experience and letting the philosophy 
come of itself. I don’t mean that Robert Frost is 
as important a poet as these others I have quoted. 
He isn’t. Yet he has something to teach them all 
the same. 

But there are far better examples. To name 
three, there is first the poem on ‘The Road not 
taken’ which extracts its poetry from a mere 
cross-roads choice in the woods. There are two 
tracks, one beaten, one grass-grown; he chooses 
the latter, saying :— 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 


I took the road less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


He doesn’t quite formulate the thought—the 
thought that all choice is a mystery and a fate, 
and the thought, too, of the nomad who goes aside 
—he lets it emerge unspoken from the simple 
account of what happened. Then there is ‘The 
door in the dark,’ playing on the same notion of 


chance and choice. As he gropes forward feeling 
for the door, it slips its edge through his guard 
and cracks him on the head. Again you can take 
what you like from it, but there is more there than 
a grin or a bump on the brow. The best of the 
three is ‘The Armful’ :— 


For every parcel I stoop down to seize, 

I lose some other off my arms and knees, 
And the whole pile is slipping, bottles, buns, 
Extremes too hard to comprehend at once, 
Yet nothing I should care to leave behind. 
With all I have to hold with, hand and mind 
And heart, if need be, I will do my best 

To keep their building balanced at my breast. 
I crouch down to prevent them as they fall; 
Then sit down in the middle of them all. 

I had to drop the armful in the road 

And try to stack them in a better load. 


I am not sure that these are Frost’s best 
poems. You might prefer some of his short 
narratives, tragic or comic; you might prefer that 
perfect little thing called ‘Stopping by woods on a 
snowy evening.’ But if you wanted to get the 
better of Wordsworth or Browning in an argu- 
ment as to the true way for poetry to philosophize 
you couldn’t do better than throw Robert Frost’s 
‘armful’ at them and ask them to stack it for you. 

INCONSTANT READER 


NEW POEMS FOR OLD 
Il. THE REVIVAL OF POETRY 


By F. R. 


HE modernist has not only reasserted the 

divine right of poetry to govern herself; he 

has very greatly extended the range of her 
interests. The idea that some subjects are 
‘poetic’, that is, capable of poetic treatment, and 
that others are not, had become firmly rooted in 
us. Consequently the pet topics, such as birth, 
love, death, sunsets, roses, and moonlight, had 
been combined and permuted until the last drop 
of obvious inspiration had been squeezed out of 
them. Poetry had become altogther too ‘poetical’. 
Roy Campbell, the young South African poet, has 
set an examination paper for those who wish to 
know whether their verse will be acceptable for 
a typical Georgian anthology; it runs as follows: 


1. Have you ever been on a walking tour? 

2. Do you suffer from Elephantiasis of the Soul? 

8. Do you make friends easily with dogs, poultry, etc.? 

4, Are you easily exalted by natural objects? 

5. Do he dive in one place and yearn to be in another 
place? 

6. Can you write in rhyme and metre? 


Pass marks are obtained by answering in the 
affirmative question No. 6 and any one other. 
This paper would do admirably for Canadian 
poetasters desirous of winning their Canadian 
Authors Association laurels, if two or three com- 
pulsory questions were added dealing with the 
True North Strong and Free, The Bonds of Em- 
pire, the Dominion Stretching from Sea to Sea, 
and so on—with possibly an option on the Fathers 
of Confederation. Obviously poetry had to be 
released from the confines of this pretty garden 


SCOTT 


if there was to be an advance. Gardens are very 
nice in their way (lovesome things, God wot!) 
and poetry can be made of them; but they repre- 
sent but a small portion of reality. The modern- 
ist kicked poetry rather rudely out into the street 
to seek amongst the haunts and habits of living 
men for the stuff from which a vital and humane 
art might be created. The role of imagination 
diminished; that of observation increased. The 
results were not uniformly satisfactory, but mod- 
ernist poetry in general deals with a solid werld 
and faces the truth in a way that has startled 
people unaccustomed to find in a poem anything 
but dreams and imaginings. No doubt many will 
always prefer Goldsmith’s artificial sentiment :— 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her tears away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom is—to die. 


to Eliot’s simple observation :— 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, and 
Paces about her room again alone 

She smooths her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


but Eliot is modernist and genuine while Gold- 
smith is orthodox and ‘poetical’. The contrast 
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between these two passages illustrates how far 
the modernist has travelled from the traditional 
attitude. Not only is Eliot’s version truer for us; 
it would have been truer for Goldsmith. ‘It is 
the custom’, writes Jean Cocteau, ‘to represent 
poetry as a lanquid lady, veiled, and reclining on 
acloud. She has a musical voice, and everything 
she says is a lie’. Just so....and the modernist 
toppled her off her nebulous pedestal, and insisted 
that she speak sense. 

Not all the time, however. The modernist has 
no truck with vague abstractions; he prefers the 
concrete instance to the abstract generalization, 
the trivial to the pompous, the vulgar to the 
elegant. But though he insists that his muse be 
sensible, he does not require her to be always 
serious. On the contrary, he frequently indulges 
in humorous verse. The discovery, or (to avoid 
argument) rediscovery, of the place of humour 
in poetry is another contribution of the modernist 
movement. This is not to suggest that the mod- 
ernist poet appears in Punch, but rather that 
much of his work exhibits a gaiety, a sophisti- 
cated irreverence, an attitude of mature amuse- 
ment which would have been impossible to a Vic- 
torian or a Georgian, overloaded as they were 
with beliefs. In so far as this attitude expresses 
itself in satire, as in Eliot’s lines:— 


When evening quickens faintly in the street, 
Wakening the appetites of life in some ; 
And to others bringing the Boston Evening Transcript 


it is nothing new in English verse, though we 
may have to go back to the eighteenth century to 
find its parallel. But in some of its other mani- 
festations the humour of the modernist is without 
equivalent. Edith Sitwell has created for herself 
an entirely new world which is at times both 
comic and fantastic. Sheer fun makes her sing :— 


In summer when the rose-bushes 

Have names like all the sweetest hushes 
In a bird’s song,—Susan, Hannah, 
Martha, Harriet and Rosannah, 

My coral neck 

And my little song 

Are very extra 

And very Susie.... 


John Crowe Ransome takes the theme of Little 
Boy Blue and makes of it a poem which com- 
bines humour and whimsicality without childish- 
ness. At the sound of Little Boy Blue’s horn:— 


The yellow cows that milked the savoury cud 
Propped‘on the green grass or the yellow mud 
Felt such a tingle in their lady blood, 


They ran and tossed their hooves and horns of blue 
And jumped the fence and gambolled kangaroo 
Divinely singing as they wandered Moo. 


And E. E. Cummings translates his experience of 
modern American Life in terms of pure burl- 
esque :— 

Humanity I love you because you 

are perpetually putting the secret of 


life in your pants and forgetting 
it’s there and sitting down on it. 


for which we are grateful. 


This enlargement of subject matter has neces. 
sarily meant changes in form and structure. Be. 
fore discussing these it is well to dispose of a 
popular fallacy. It is generally thought that the 
modernist is utterly opposed to the writing of 
poetry in established forms—that he would abolish 
eternally all rhythm, rhyme, metre, and the other 
39 Articles of orthodox verse, leaving nothing but 
his own aberrations for the use of posterity. This 
attitude corresponds very nearly, and with as 
little show of intelligence, to the view of the Red, 
Socialist, Communist, or Bolshevik (terms always 
used synonymously) which is still held by the 
better-to-do sections of Canadian society—the 
view that he is a man whose sole aims are bombs, 
blood, and burglary, or possibly riot, rebellion, 
and rape. Whereas the truth is that the modern- 
ist poet, like the socialist, has thought through 
present forms to a new and more suitable order, 
He is not concerned with destroying, but with 
creating, and being a creator he strikes terror 
into the hearts of the old and decrepit who cannot 
adjust themselves to that which is to be. The 
modernist poet frequently uses accepted forms, 
and only discards them when he discovers that 
they are unsuited to what he has to say. Then he 
creates a new form, groomed to his thought. 

The changes in poetic structure introduced by 

the modernist come thus as additions to existing 
forms and not as substitutes for them. Unques- 
tionably the most valuable of these additions is 
free verse. This form, though as old as the 
psalms, remained undeveloped until the modernist 
movement began. Of all the types of English 
poetry, it is the most difficult to write, which ex- 
plains why the orthodox school dismisses it as 
being too easy, and continues to sing in jingles. 
Free verse, by allowing an independent life and 
rhythm to each line as well as to each stanza, 
demands the most unfailing sensitivity, the most 
continuous creation, in the poet. Each thought, 
each image, is no less bound by law because it is 
a law unto itself; and utmost liberty meets utmost 
control. In the hands of a master like Eliot, 
whose later free verse is strengthened by the 
introduction of rhyme, it becomes a marvellously 
delicate and subtle instrument. Archibald Mac- 
Leish is no less expert—witness these lines from 
The Pot of Earth:— 


Go secretly and put me in the ground— 

Go before the moon uncovers, 

Go where now no night wind hovers, 

Say no word above me, make no sound. 
Heap only on my buried bones 

Cold sand and naked stones 

And come away and leave unmarked the mound. 
Let not those silent hunters hear you pass: 
Let not the trees know, nor the thirsty grass, 
Nor secret rain 

To breed from me some living thing again, 
But only earth— 

For fear my body should be drowned 

In her deep silences and never found. 


Imagism is another contribution of the mod- 
ernist movement—a contribution both of form 
and phrase. The incorporation of images in 
poems is as old as poetry, but to make the poem 
itself an image, a still reflection of the thing seen 
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and not a commentary upon it, is new in English 
literature. Where shall we find the equivalent of 
H. D.’s transparent language :— 


THE POOL. 


Are you alive? 

I touch you. 

You quiver like a sea-fish. 

I cover you with my net. 
What are you—banded one? 


There is a compactness here, an immediacy, that 
have ‘cut the throat of rhetoric’. Imagism early 
spent itself as a movement: but then it is not a 
movement so much as an experiment in clarity 
and simplicity of utterance, and as such it not 
only cleared a path to wider freedom, but left us 
with a new approach to beauty. Allied to the 
Imagists are those modern poets who discovered 
and explored the literature of the Orient, intro- 
ducing us to the hokku form of Japan, and to the 
candour and maturity of Chinese poetic thought. 
Whereas the epigram was formerly the only type 
of brief poem ever employed, we now find poets 
emulating the Orient in other kinds of miniature 
poetry. Richard Aldington writes :— 


The beech-leaves are silver 

For lack of the tree’s blood. 

At your kiss my lips 

Become like the autumn beech-leaves. 


and Ezra Pound, still more delicately :— 


As cool as the pale wet leaves of lily-of-the-valley 
She lay beside me in the dawn. 


(Lest the plain reader, who expects his money’s 
worth in sheer bulk, should be misled, let it be 
a at once that these last two poems are com- 
plete). 

The modernist poet has also widened our 
understanding of the technique of rhyme. Hither- 
to English poets have been content with one of 
two extremes—no rhyme, or else ‘perfect’ rhyme. 
Occasionally a great poet would allow himself 
relief from the monotony of the perfect rhyme 
by using words which spelled as perfect rhymes 
but were pronounced slightly differently, as ‘foot’ 
and ‘boot’. But this was admittedly dangerous, 
and in rather questionable taste. Today we have 
learned that the perfect rhyme is merely one form 
of rhyme; that the half-rhyme and the conson- 
antal rhyme are equally legitimate, and actually 
better suited to the expression of certain emo- 
tional experiences. The familiar perfect rhymes, 
like the familiar adjectives that custom has as- 
sociated with so many overworn poetic words, 
have acquired through constant usage a staleness 
and ordinariness which make them unsuited for 
anything save jazz songs (where they are mostly 
to be found). Emily Dickinson, true originator 
that she was, used the consonantal rhyme very 
largely, as in the 2nd and 4th lines of these verses 
written to a train:— 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 

Complaining all the while 

In horrid, hooting stanzas; 

Then chase itself down hill. 
and so on. The same type of rhyme is used by 
many modernists; Wilfred Owen’s ‘Strange Meet- 
ing’ is a fine example. Frank Kendon has evolved 
an intricate yet formal scheme linking while shift- 
ing vowel and consonant :— 


I spend my days vainly, 
Not in delight; 

Though the world is elate 
And tastes her joys finely. 


Instead of being confined within the narrow limits 
of the accepted rules of assonance, the modernist 
is thus free to employ in aid of his subtle music 
the semi-tone of the imperfect rhyme. 

In these various and vigorous ways, then, the 
modernist poet differs from his Romantic pre- 
decessors. Needless to say no one of the new 
writers exhibits all these characteristics all the 
time; but taken together they make up what has 
come to be called modernist poetry. The move- 
ment today is less inventive, less experimental 
than formerly. The pioneer work has been done, 
and with the pioneer there has disappeared some 
of the youthful vigour and exuberant variety that 
were the charm of the early period. The current 
seems now to have set in the direction of a greater 
formalism and intellectualism—in short, toward 
a new Classicism. It is unlikely, however, that 
any single tone or quality will predominate in the 
poetry of the future; with an English-speaking 
world of two hundred millions the days of neat 
classification are over. What can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty is that no more great 
poetry is ever going to be written in the orthodox 
manner still looked upon as essential to good 
poetry from one end of this country to the other, 
and typified in the milk-and-honey late-Victorian 
God-and-Maple-Tree romanticism of Bliss Car- 
man. Perhaps that fact will some day sink even 
into the heads of our university and school 
teachers of literature. But by that time modern- 
ist poetry will doubtless have become outmoded. 
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1'THE NEW 
WRITERS 


XVIII. 
REBECCA WEST 


EBECCA WEST is an exciting person. That 

is why she is such a successful journalist. 

For I suppose she would describe herself pro- 

fessionally as a journalist, from the time she 

began as a member of the staff of the old socialist 

paper—the Clarion—until at any rate she ended 

her career as a contributor to the American Book- 

man with a spirited attack upon one of America’s 

most successful journalists, Professor Babbitt, 
and all the militant champions of humanism. 

I have not had an opportunity to search 
through the files of the Clarion, but I have little 
doubt that Professor Babbitt would be able to 
find there evidences of dangerous romantic quali- 
ties, a sensibility and an emotionalism not wholly 
subdued to the austerer demands of the intellect. 
For already in a little book on Henry James, pub- 
lished in 1916, there appear passages like this :— 











The artist at the moment of creation must be like a 
saint awaiting the embrace of God, scourging appetite out 
of him, shrinking from sensation as though it were a sin, 
deleting self, lifting his consciousness like an empty cup 
to receive the heavenly draught. 


and this :— 


Criticism must break down when it comes to master- 
pieces. For if one is creative one wants to go away and 
spend oneself utterly on this sacred business of creation, 
wring out of oneself every drop of this inestimable thing 
art; and if one is not creative one can only put out a 
tremulous finger to touch the marvellous shining crystal, 
and be silent with wonder. 


It was perhaps fortunate for her professional 
career that most of the books she encountered 
were not flawless enough to provoke this silence; 
and indeed some of her best reviewing has been 
done in a style of easy familiarity, which is very 
remote from the attitude of reverent adoration or 
of excited eager wonder.which the sudden revela- 
tion of supreme beauty never fails to call forth 
from her. It is quite characteristic of her for in- 
stance to think of men like Shaw and Bennett 
as affectionate old uncles, who in the days of her 
early youth were constantly turning up with fresh 
treasures for the children of the family. And in- 
deed the whole of that generation—with the cur- 
ious exception of Mr. George Moore—are treated 
by her in that tolerant half-amused way in which 
brilliant young women are inclined to patronize 
and criticize their uncles. It is a manner which is 
bound to limit very narrowly the range of her 
criticism, and yet we are constantly surprised to 
discover héw trenchant her casual gibes can some- 
times be. A good deal could be said quite effec- 
tively about the weakness of Wells or the limita- 
tions of Bennett, by just following up her indica- 
tions of those passages of Wells, ‘where his prose 
suddenly loses its firmness and begins to shake like 


es 


blanc-mange’, or her comment on the Protestant 
character of Bennett’s work, his distrust of pomp 
and picturesqueness, so that he ‘can never work 
happily on a character which is not socially and 
personally mediocre’. 

In her last book, Ending in Earnest, which 
consists of ‘most of the material contributed to 
the Bookman during 1929 and 1930, as “Letters 
from Europe”,’ we watch almost with trepidation 
to see what will happen to less robust people like 
the late Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. Max Beer. 
bohm. The former does in fact appear almost at 
his worst here as a ‘naughty and majestic aged 
child’, behaving very mischievously when present- 
ing the Femina-Vie Heureuse prize to Mary 
Webb, and is perhaps almost unnecessarily 
taunted—to please her great American audience 


—for his House-of-Lords manner towards litera- . 


ture. But Mr. Max Beerbohm is charmingly dealt 
with in an essay, which in parts perfectly paro- 
dies his own style—entitled ‘Notes on the effect 
of women writers on Mr. Max Beerbohm’. It was 
at a London dinner-party given in honour of the 
author of Porgy, to which all the women writers 
seem to have been invited, that these notes were 
taken; I can quote only the effect of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm on a woman writer :— 

He presented himself at the party, looking extraordin- 
arily like one of those little Chinese dragons which are 
made in the porcelain known as blane de Chine. Like 
them he has a rounded forehead and eyes that press for- 
ward in their eagerness; and his hands and feet have the 
neat compactness of paws. His white hair, which sweeps 
back in trim convolutions like one of these little dragon’s 
manes, his blue eyes, and his skin, which is as clear as a 
child’s, have the gloss of newly washed china. He is, 
moreover, obviously precious, and not of this world, 
though relevant to its admiration: a museum piece, if ever 
there was one. 

This lightness of touch is admirable in such 
letters, with their fresh gossip of the world of art 
and literature, but even here we are never allowed 
wholly to forget that magnificent challenge to 
recognize the validity and the central importance 
of art, which was the theme of her earlier volume 
of criticism, A Strange Necessity. 

That essay was of course in the first place con- 
cerned with the problem presented by James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, but it develops into a very care- 
ful analysis of the experience produced in the 
mind, when it is faced by a great work of art— 
the full response to the full effect of man’s crea- 
tive imagination. And in all her work we never 
lose the confidence produced by the knowledge 
that we are dealing with a person who has known 
that supreme experience, and who is not afraid to 
speak of it as ‘this blazing jewel of emotion, this 
priceless treasure’, and to suggest that ‘this in- 
tense exaltation. . . and the milder pleasure that 
comes of our more everylay dealings with art are 
phases of the same emotion, as passion and gentle 
affection are phases of love between a man and a 
woman’. And it is this that makes her scornful 
of all those who seem to be afraid of, or unaware 
of this ecstasy, this ‘orgasm of the artistic in- 
stinct’; and of those too, who would limit the 
activities of the creative artist, and make him 
subservient to any philosophy: for art is ‘called 
into being because there are truths which the 
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mind finds too subtle, too awful, too disturbing to 
grasp save under the reconciling remoteness of 
symbolic representations staged by the imagina- 
tion’. 

There are three books in which we can look for 
her justification of this theory of art. The first, 
hardly long enough to be called a novel, was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1918, and the theme and 
atmosphere are almost as characteristic of those 
last days of the war as the title, The Return of the 
Soldier. It is a curiously simple story, in which 
there are really only four characters and only one 
change of scene, and it is handled throughout with 
careful restraint. But there is no indication of 
the force and intensity that was to be shown in 
her next book, The Judge, or of the astonishing 
leap and play of fancy, the sheer joyous mastery 
of her art which is such a delight in that fantastic 
story, Harriet Hume. 

The Judge is one of those books, like Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers which an author can only 
write once in life, because they use up so much 
of the actual experience of youth and that early 
period of adult life when a person is forced out 
into the open, as it were, and driven often through 
pain and suffering to make some terms with life. 
The book falls exactly into two halves, which 
might almost be described as tales of Innocence 
and Experience. ‘The autobiographical material 
has been taken and shaped—with an intensity 
which reminds us of Emily Bronte—into a novel 
of which the theme is given in that sentence which 
provided the title—‘Every mother is a judge/who 
sentences the children for the sins of the father’. 
Years before she had already felt it as a weakness 
in Henry James that ‘he never perceived that life 
is always a little painful at the moment. . . that 
the wine of experience always makes a raw 
draught when it has just been trodden out of 
from the bruised grapes by the pitiless feet of 
men, that it must be subject to time before it 
acquires suavity’. And in this book there is some- 
times a rawness which may well be due to the too 
insistent pressure of this knowledge of the pain 
in life. Only perhaps in Harriet Hume is there 
this maturity and suavity, and with that too an 
added gaiety, which sparkles and bubbles over 
with all her splendid discovery of beauty, sheer 
triumphing beauty, bursting out and blossoming 
everywhere. Everything that is well-made, lovely, 
exquisite—everything that fills the senses with 
delight in the civilization that man has made— 
for it is a highly sophisticated book—gardens and 
houses and lovely rooms and music and wit and 
prettiness, all this is poured out upon Harriet 
Hume and she is left conducting with her tiny 
hands the whole vast symphony of the world’s 
loveliness, when all its crude violence and greed 
and power and ambition has completed its own 
destruction. 

It is a fantasy, not to be turned into dull sen- 
tences—a superb feat of daring perfectly carried 
out, so that when we come to the end of the last 
page it is difficult to restrain ourselves from 
springing to our feet and startling the silent room 
with a little burst of delighted applause. 

HERBERT DAvIs. 


ART COMMENT 


HE painters of Montreal are going forward in 
a brilliant manner in the field of figure 
painting. 

Lillias T. Newton whose possibilities have 
been hampered by too much compromise has now 
broken the gates which held her. 

In the exhibition which she held last month at 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art Association 
of Canada (Toronto headquarters) there were 
two canvases which are a decided departure. ‘Two 
Girls’ and ‘The Girl in Green’. In both of these 
paintings Lillias Newton has done away with all 
intent of prettiness and elegance and has gone to 
her subject with a directness of purpose which is 
quite impressive. Of these two pictures the study 
of the girl with a green dress is the greater 
achievement. It is a fine unit, in design, in color 
and in structure. It is a strong work and the 
sharpness of the type study has not kept the artist 
from bringing quite a lyrical note into it. The 
background is a masterpiece in that sense, and 
the use which she has made of her decorative 
ability has here gone far beyond mere decoration. 
‘Two Girls’ is perhaps a fuller art expression than 
‘The Girl in Green’, only it is not as finished, as 
complete. There are, however many beginnings 
in that work which augur well of the new phase 
into which the erstwhile Montreal painter has 
entered. 

A portrait of Vincent Massey, in the same ex- 
hibition exhibits a like straightforwardness and 
the very same striving for simplicity and robust- 
ness. 

‘Elise’ was a striking portrait in which the 
artist used elegant motives for a bit of psycholo- 
gical fantasy. Unfortunately it has not been 
pushed far enough, from the standpoint of plastic 
values, but it indicates another possibility in 
figure work which allows us to look toward Mon- 
treal with confidence and interest. 


* * * 


The Spring number of Artwork, a discriminat- 
ing though unbiased quarterly magazine of art, 
published in London, England, is out, and its con- 
tents are, as usual, stimulating and significant. 
An article on ‘Children’s Art in Mexico’ by R. H. 
Wilenski is one of its very lively features. It is 
illustrated by some six reproductions which put 
to shame many a renowned artist.. Mr. Wilenski 
makes a special point of the fact that the teachers 
under whom the Mexican children are working 
are all modern artists. He does not use these 
words but that is his implication and he goes on to 
wonder whether the very informal and rather 
modern attitude of these children would still be 
found if the teachers were to be selected ‘by the 
Royal Drawing Society or ... say, by Mr. Roger 
Fry’. While this opinion may be taken as a knock 
to the promoters of free teaching of art to chil- 
dren, others will take it as an argument in favour 
of the selection of alive and progressive art 
teachers, if children are to produce an art which 
is unhampered and genial. 

JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 
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SONNET 


Time, like a spinning wheel, doth eat up life 
And spools the thread before the busy world 
With flickering days like fingers of a wife 
Has yet the raw and tangled wool unfurled: 
Then immortality, that quaint conceit, 
Doth spurn or take the threads, doth wait a space, 
Then weaves a fitting tapestry to mete 
To worthiness the world’s belated grace: 
But larger ages turn and all cloth must 
To rags and then, forgotten, scatter far 
To blow past our long-unremembered dust 
Which, loving still, adds lustre to a star: 
So, even then, some echo from our night 
Shall brush with wonder later love’s delight. 


EDMUND FANCOTT 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM 


FRENCH NOVELISTS, FROM THE REVOLUTION 
to Proust, by Frederick C. Green (J. M. Dent 
and Sons; pp. viii, 354; $2.00). 

FRIEND of mine from the Maritime Prov- 

inces tells me that an old-fashioned minis- 
terial relative of his living in those parts had the 
habit of announcing to his family any event of 
rare occurrence in the following homely phrase: 
‘It is not every day that we kill a pig in our house.’ 
The sentence sprang inevitably to my mind at 
sight of Professor Green’s book. Such books 
ought to be the normal output of the literary de- 
partments of our Canadian universities, and 
should call for appreciative but not excited com- 
ment. Yet, in fact, they come such ‘single spies’ 
that the appearance of one seems really to call 
for some ritual celebration like the killing of a 
‘fatted calf’. 

Professor Green’s book is too good to be dis- 
missed with a conventional pat on the back. It 
deserves to be criticised before it is praised. For 
it is the product of a mind that was exposed by 
the very completeness of its equipment to certain 
dangers that would never have confronted an in- 
ferior historian. The vastness of the canvas made 
the task difficult in any case; but an unaesthetic 
scholar or an unscholarly esthete would have 
found less difficulty in giving unity of atmosphere 
to his fresco. Professor Green is a veritable pundit 
on the French novel; he has read not merely the 
standard works but a vast number of forgotten 
romances that are mouldering on the shelves of 
libraries; and, when he discovers one of these 
that apparently played a role in the development 
of novel technique by anticipating the methods 
of one of the great masters, he is naturally 
anxious to take it down from its shelf and talk 
to us at some length about its modest and un- 
recognized services in the great cause of fiction. 
But, unlike most pundits, Professor Green 
is a sensitive critic. He knows perfectly 
well when a book has only historical inter- 
est and when it has permanent artistic value; 
moreover, he has an unusual gift for concentrat- 
ing in a lapidary phrase the very ethos of a 
writer’s work and style. He therefore likes to 
dwell on the outstanding masters who have been 
the subjects of every historian and regarding 
whom Professor Green has no new documentary 
information to offer. Now it may be hyper- 
criticism, but it seems to me that Professor Green 
has not been completely successful in mediating 
between his scholarly desire to edify the specialist 
by re-integrating certain neglected writers into 
the history of the novel as a genre and his aesthe- 
tic desire to interest the average reader in the 
supreme artists. If I might use a musical ana- 
logy, there is a slight effect of ‘polytonality’ at 
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times; the book seems to be written in different 
‘keys’. For example, on the one hand, dispropor- 
tionate space is devoted to discussing the plots of 
relatively unimportant novels like Mme. de Krud- 
ener’s Valerie (although there is a complete ab- 
sence of the notes and bibliographical information 
that such appeals to the specialist’s interest would 
lead one to expect), while, on the other hand, no 
room is found in a history of the modern French 
novel for a single mention of the author of Jean 
Christophe! 

Such is the hyper-criticism that is the penalty 
of writing a good book. For this is—as far as I 
know—the best history of the French novel in 
the nineteenth century available to readers in the 
English language. Professor Saintsbury’s well- 
known work has, of course, charms of its own, 
such as the notorious (and sometimes eccentric) 
‘gusto’ of that seasoned lover of old books and 
old wines as well as his marvellous and unrivalled 
gift for telling quotations. But Professor Green’s 
work is more scholarly and up-to-date and his 
judgments more balanced. He is particularly to 
be commended, as a critic, for his independence 
of schools and labels; a considerable virtue in 
these days when everybody tends to be either a 
pompier or a fauve. For example, one is grateful 
to him for saying a good word for our old friend 
Notre Dame de Paris (‘Few historical novels 
offer such a splendid illusion of the period which 
they attempt to portray’), and for pointing out 
the real beauties beneath George Sand’s sociologi- 
cal fustian (‘What is truly admirable in these 
novels is the unobtrusive manner in which the 
beauty of nature gradually emerges, for there are 
practically no long descriptive passages’). In his 
chapter on Balzac, Professor Green rises to a 
great occasion, especially in the fine closing para- 
graph. But he is perhaps even better on Flaubert 
(‘His observation has astounding depth but lacks 
Balzac’s lateral sweep. No one could plumb what 
he called the moral density of a character like 
Flaubert’), particularly in what I would select as 
the most remarkable critical achievement of the 
book, the passage on Flaubert’s treatment of na- 
ture. Note also the courageous rehabilitation of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, the fine insight into the 
deeper De Maupassant (‘There is in all De Mau- 
passant’s work an element not to be found in that 
of his brother Naturalists, the sombre poetry of 
a man who was a pagan in his love of the material 
world, but something very akin to a mystic in his 
broodings upon life and the hereafter’), and the 
well-deserved rebuke addressed to the fashionable 
detractors of Anatole France (‘Since his death he 
has been the subject of much hostile and ill- 
informed criticism, but, though it may seem pre- 
mature to say so, he will face the verdict of pos- 
terity with smiling imperturbability’). Judgment 
on contemporaries is the acid test of a critic’s 
insight and audacity, but this reviewer at least is 
in substantial agreement with Professor Green’s 
verdicts on the French Dioscuri of our time, the 
redoubtable Proust and the enigmatic Gide. His 
treatment of the latter amounts to a veritable 
ereintement, but I am just a little afraid it is well- 


deserved. On the other hand, Professor Green 
does not attempt to conceal his enthusiasm for 
that difficult but authentic genius, the author of 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, who unfolded a 
world that ‘staggers us by its complexity as it 
astounds us by its beauty.’ 

‘Heureux qui comme Ulysse a fait un beau 
voyage.’ Professor Green must have golden memo- 
ries as he rests in port after his cruise around the 
ocean of Romance in that princely ship, the 
French novel. When he started she was but a 
seventeenth-century galleon suitable for the shel- 
tered waters of the old regime. But with the 
Revolution she begins to evolve—without sacri- 
ficing anything of her French elegance of line— 
into the mighty Berengaria of a Balzac or a 
Proust. And in her capacious hold she carries 
the ‘cargoes’ of Masefield’s quinquireme, galleon, 
and British coaster all combined, the ivory and 
peacocks, the cinnamon and gold moidores of the 
Romantics along with the road-rails, the pig-lead 
and the cheap tin trays of the Realists. 

A. F. B. CLARK 


AMERICAN ee IN THE MIDDLE 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN, by Charles A. 
Board and William Beard (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xv., 824; $5.00). 


HE title of this book was a happy inspiration 

but the book doesn’t quite live up to its title. 
The original Leviathan of 1651 was a penetrating 
and provocative discussion of the principles of 
government called forth by what Hobbes con- 
ceived to be the needs of his time. Our age also 
is badly in need of a philosophy of government 
that will supply us with a guiding light by which 
we may pick our way through the confusion 
caused by the impact of modern science and in- 
dustry upon nineteenth century political institu- 
tions. And on this continent we look to 
Charles A. Beard as one of the men who might 
supply it. But what he and his son have given 
us here is mainly a descriptive account of the 
working of the institutions of the central govern- 
ment of the United States. Their book, to be sure, 
is no dry text-book enumerating the bones and 
tissues and muscles of the Leviathan for the bene- 
fit of undergraduates who have to pass examina- 
tions. It wastes as little time as possible upon an- 
atomy and is chiefly concerned with the enor- 
mous variety of functions which the modern 
American government performs. But it is hardly 
what the publishers claim on the wrapper—a new 
commentary on democracy, a modern American 
successor to de Tocqueville. 

This is not to say that the book is without 
a philosophy. On the contrary its massive collec- 
tion of facts is arranged so as to provide one long 
commentary on Dr. Beard’s favourite thesis that 
the technological revolutions of the last two gen- 
erations have made obsolete the old classical dis- 
cussions about government and society. ‘Disputes 
about democracy creak with rust’. The book is 
designed to deal with ‘American democracy as 4 
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going concern in the machine age’ ; its first chapter 
is entitled ‘Government in a _ Technological 
Society’. The authors delight in showing how the 
old categories of legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive power, of federal vs. state jurisdiction, have 
no longer much meaning. They discuss, though 
rather inconclusively, Walter Lippman’s ideas 
about the phantom public. They have chapters 
about ‘The Promotion of Business Enterprise’, 
‘Labor and Immigration’, ‘Public Health, Safety, 
and Morals’, ‘Measurements and Planning’. They 
show how demands from big business, agricul- 
ture, or labour have led to the government’s 
undertaking new functions. They are fond of 
drawing illustrations from the Roosevelt and 
Wilson regimes, evidently regarding the quick- 
ened pace and wider scope of governmental 
activities under these two great presidents as 
typical of what will be the normal practice in the 
near future. They emphasize the amount of so- 
cial engineering that is already under way in one 
government department or another. ‘A great so- 
ciety depends essentially upon rationality, upon 
large-scale and coordinated planning. . . Underly- 
ing the whole fabric is the spirit of engineering.’ 

In fact, if the book had any other author’s 
name but Beard, it would be universally welcomed 
as a comprehensive and stimulating survey of 
American government as it is today. But when 
one comes across 2 title like this is he not justified 
in looking for the great definitive study to which 
the Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, 
the Rise of American Civilization and all Dr. 
Beard’s other books and articles have been lead- 
ing up? 

It is always unprofitable, however, to com- 
plain that an author hasn’t given you what you 
expected from his title. For us in Canada it is 
more profitable to ask when we may expect a 
study of Canadian government so comprehensive 


and so realistic as this. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


HEARN: A NEW VIEW 


BLUE GHOST: A STUDY OF LAFCADIO HEARN, 
by Jean Temple (Cape-Nelson; pp. 228; $2.50). 
TS publishers do not understand, as I do, 

said Edmund Stedman twenty-five years 
ago ‘that Hearn will in time be as much of a ro- 
mantic personality and tradition as Poe now is.’ 
Before he died Hearn was the object of a cult in 
America and, to a less extent, in England; but 
the worshippers were few and, like most wor- 
shippers, they figured only the superficial aspects 
of their idol. There is something to be said for 
them. They got by heart and delighted to quote 
long passages of the musical and velvety prose 
which had made Hearn the perfect English 
medium for Flaubert and Gerard de Nerval, and 
the incomparable interpreter of Creole emotion 
and tropical landscape. They found in him and 
took from him an extreme acuteness in sensation 
and in the perception of the delicate and dainty, 
the ‘Esoteric, the Odd, the Strange, the Queer, 
the Monstrous.’ Through them Hearn in time 
did indeed become a romantic personality and 
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OCTOBER and NEW VERSE. As a monument 
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tradition. But the general movement in con- 
temporary letters has been away from the modes 
of experience and expression characteristic of 
decadents and exquisites, ‘exotics and retrospec- 
tives.’ And the very romanticism of Hearn’s life 
and work has led to their depreciation. 

In Blue Ghost Mrs. Temple sets out to show 
that as a thinker Hearn is of the first importance. 
She does not dispute his possession of the quali- 
ties which won his earlier vogue; she gives them 
their due weight; but she relates them closely to 
his thought, the thought of a profound and 
authentic mystic who was as well a close observer 
of nature and society. Hearn took from Spencer’s 
system all its positive elements and found a new 
significance for them in the older and wiser think- 
ing of the East. ‘It is a rich and bottomless expe- 
rience to read Hearn,’ Mrs. Temple claims, ‘and 
not the pastime of a dilettante.’ Hearn’s distinc- 
tion lies in his indifference to the individual as a 
unit, in his skill in resolving the individual into a 
number of permanent modes; and Hearn’s happi- 
ness from 1890 to 1900 lies in the affinity between 
his methods and doctrines and those of Budd- 
hism and Shintoism. He is not to be considered 
as a kind of minor Gauguin, chiefly responsive to 
the aesthetic and cultural aspects of the Orient, 
but rather as a searcher after truth who had 
the rare courage to seek it in a remote and un- 
familiar land and the rarer fortune to find it. 
His ardour for collecting folk-lore, his praise of 
Japanese art in which the typical and not the 
individual trait appears, his delight in the Japa- 
nese worship of ancestors and the holy past, his 
hatred and fear of Western religion and society 
grounded both on a recognition of the individual, 
all are explicable by the central principle of his 
thought. 

This is a suggestive rather than a definite 
book; it is culpable of exaggerated advocacy, of 
untenable claims; and it would gain by a more 
exact knowledge of Eastern thought. It is not 
altogether happy in its quotations; it sets too 
much store by Hearn’s early critical papers; and 
is too drastic in its dismissal of his Tokyo lec- 
tures. But these are mere cavils. It will win 
new readers for Hearn, readers of the temper that 
Hearn in his Japanese maturity would have de- 
sired; and it will lure many an old reader of 
Hearn to reread him from another angle. The 
influence of Hearn is not spent; Henry James 
and Edith Wharton and Lafcadio Hearn and 
others who fled the brassiness of the Gilded Age 
will have their day when that age, moribund in 
1910 and given a factitious new life by the war, 
is dead. 

E. K. BROWN 


AN INTELLIGENT ROMANOV 


EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS, a Memoir by 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia (The Viking 
Press; pp. 388; $3.50). 

HIS is one of the most candid works of intel- 

lectual autobiography that this reviewer has 
ever read. It is the history of the liberation of 
an average mind—a mind cramped and confined 


by an impossible upbringing like the tortured feet 
of a Chinese girl baby and only set free to grope 
and grow after twenty-five years of constraint 
by the accidental explosion of war and revolution, 
When growth came it was painful and rapid, and 
the granddaughter of a Czar who fled across the 
no-man’s land of the Ukraine in 1918 was a wiser 
if a sadder woman, able to take her place in the 
world of normal human beings. 

Born in 1890, a daughter of the Grand Duke 
Paul and first cousin to the last of the Czars, Marie 
spent her girlhood in that unbreathable atmo- 
sphere, a compound of middle-class stuffiness and 
jumbled remnants of feudalism, prevailing in the 
thirty-odd pre-war European courts which took 
their cue from the Windsor and the Balmoral of 
Victoria the Good. The years spent in the stulti- 
fying society of English governesses came to an 
end when Marie, still an incredibly ignorant 
child, was married off to Prince William of 
Sweden. One might imagine that the emancipa- 
tion of marriage and the environment of a more 
enlightened court might work some change on 
her outlook on life in general, but neither this 
event nor the whirlwind of the 1905 revolution 
which swept around her in Moscow after her 
separation from her husband seem to have had the 
least effect. Things cannot grow in a vacuum. 

Then came the war. By a stroke of colossal 
good fortune Marie was allowed to accompany a 
hospital unit to the East Prussian front. For the 
next three years she was able to withdraw almost 
completely from the poisoned air of her earlier 
existence. She met real people; she came face to 
face with suffering and defeat and disease and 
death. She met the muzhik and the intellectual 
and learnt much from both. It is this middle 
third of her book, called ‘Awakening’, which is 
by far the most absorbing, for it is the saga of 
a mind’s release. 

The earlier chapters of the Memoir have their 
importance, too. They comprise a historical docu- 
ment full of first-hand information on a hermeti- 
cally sealed caste, supplied by the only member 
of that caste who has been able to break through 
to the world outside and talk to it in its own lan- 
guage. Marie writes with great perspicacity of 
her former surroundings and almost without bit- 
terness, though she seems fully awake to almost 
all the shortcomings of the monstrous circle into 
which she was born. If there are any who still 
doubt that anything but fire and the sword would 
have sufficed to blot that circle out, they had 
better read these pages from the pen of a living 
Romanov. 

The last portion of the book has its own quite 
absorbing interest as well. Through her brother, 
Dmitri, Marie became intimately connected with 
the plot against Rasputin and its aftermath. Her 
last months on Russian soil she spent in the fev- 
erish centres of Moscow, Petrograd and Tsarskoe 
Selo and then fled to her Rumanian cousin and 
namesake. That Marie seems to have but little 
sympathy for, and less understanding of, the New 
Russia should not be held against her. She keeps 

a hat-shop now on Fifth Avenue and has written 
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this frank and courageous record. That is 
enough. The October Revolution is for the pres- 
ent and the future to understand; not for the 


past. 
FELIX WALTER 


NORTHERN FLIGHTS 


ANDREE’S STORY; The Complete Record of his 
Polar Flight, 1897, from the Diaries and Journals 
of S. A. Andree, Nils Strindberg, and K. Frenk- 
el, and edited by the Swedish Society for Anthro- 
pology and Geography (Viking Press—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. xvi, 389; $5.00). 

WITH THE ‘ITALIA’ TO THE NORTH POLE, by 
Umberto Nobile (George Allen & Unwin; pp. 358; 
15/—). 

T is not every year that we hear from the outer 

silence of the pole, and the almost simultaneous 
publication of General Nobile’s narrative and the 
records of Andree’s tragic expedition is therefore 
of unusual moment. On July 11, 1897, Andree, 
Strindberg, and Frenkel set out from Spitzbergen 
in the balloon Eagle hoping to drift across the 
North Pole to Alaska—the first polar expedition 
by air. A few days later a carrier pigeon was shot 
bearing a message dated July 13 and showing that 
the balloon had drifted about 180 miles to the 
north and east. In 1899 and 1900, five buoys 
were picked up, two of them bearing equally 
laconic messages dated July 11. After this there 
was silence, and their names and venture became 
almost legendary. Last summer it was learned 
with amazement that the remains of all three men 
had been found on an almost unknown island off 
eastern Spitzbergen, together with their equip- 
ment and diaries. It was later announced that 
the documents had been deciphered almost in their 
entirety and that it would be possible to construct 
from them a complete story of the expedition. 

This volume is the official fulfilment of that 
task, and the editors have done their work with a 
discretion and tact which leave us their debtors. 
Professor Ahlmann has prepared a consecutive 
narrative from the material contained in the 
diaries, and their complete text (with the excep- 
tion of meteorological notes and solar calculations) 
is also given. In addition to other illustrations, 
twelve photographs developed from the films 
found on the island are reproduced, and the book 
is completed by biographical and scientific articles 
which provide a useful background and commen- 
tary. The translation, especially of the diaries, is 
unusually skilful, but it is a pity that ‘leeward’ 
should appear for ‘windward’ on pages 257, 259, 
and 269. The printer has also perpetrated an 
excessive number of typographical errors. 

To the heroic story it is impossible to do jus- 
tice in little space. Nothing like it has been told 
for many years. The flight of the balloon, its 
fall on the pack-ice, the vain struggle of the three 
men to reach their depots against the inexorable 
drift of wind and current, their enforced landing 
on the glacier-covered island, the discovery of 
their remains there after thirty-three years, and 
the processional ‘journey home’—all are ordered 
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by an Homeric destiny. The high spirit of the 
men, the inevitable sweep and completeness of 
their adventure lifts the record into the realm of 
great tragic action. Even the officials who per- 
formed the final services seemed to be raised from 
the workaday world, and in speech and ritual 
achieved an impressiveness as rare as it was 
simple. These are the opening words of the 
burial service as reported in the press :— 


Welcome back! You have tarried long, but we have 
not forgotten you, Andree, Strindberg, Frenkel... . 


Here is a saga or epic lying ready made for 
one with power to use it. 

General Nobile’s book is a complete contrast 
despite the parallels presented by parts of his 
story. After his successful flight with Amundsen 
in 1926 (accomplishing what Andree had hoped 
to do), he importuned Mussolini until he was per- 
mitted to lead a similar Italian expedition. It 
will be remembered that he reached the pole, 
crashed upon the ice within fifty miles of Spitz- 
bergen, and was rescued weeks later with seven of 
his men. His story is not a happy one. ‘The 
General’ displays himself a national and personal 
egotist, sentimental in emotion and autocratic in 
will, and so thin-skinned that a breath of criticism 
cuts him to the quick. He is vainglorious in suc- 
cess and brittle in disaster. His high-falutin 
sentiments as he circles over the pole, his naive 
assurance that he is regarded as a hero, and his 
wails of injured pride when opinion turns against 
him excite our amused contempt. Nevertheless 
his book has its own fascination. He describes 
one of the rare attempts to conquer the unknown, 
and he does it well. His picture of the squalid 
group prisoned in the lonely ice is vivid with the 
horrors that await the unlucky Arctic explorer. 
For another view of the same picture, the reader 
is referred to Arctic Rescue, by Einar Lundborg, 
whose plane carried Nobile from the ice. 

H. K. GORDON 


TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS. A Dialogue 
Between Plato and a Modern Young Man, by G. 
i gy Dickinson (Allen & Unwin; pp. 213; 
Or cause of social stability, says Mr. Lowes 

Dickinson, is the capitalistic press, which 
tells the masses not only what has or has not hap- 
pened, but also what to think or feel, when to 
laugh or cry, whom to hate or love. The press has 
abandoned its mission of enlightening the masses 
and dragging them out of the darkness of the cave 
into the bright sunshine, and has sold itself to the 
captains of industry, who have provided it with 
whips to help keep the top spinning. 

But dissatisfaction has grown in spite of any- 
thing the advocates of reaction could do. And so 
‘gradual’ reforms have had to be introduced. But 
these gradual reforms have no permanent value. 
They only help to buttress up the rotten old struc- 
ture, and prepare the way for a greater catas- 
trophe in the end. Whether that catastrophe will 
come in a decade or in a century no one can say; 


but come it must. For there are enough people in 
the world today who realize that the glib assur. 
ances of the politicians and bankers about the 
return to prosperity are just a lot of gibberish, 
that there is something fundamentally wrong and 
unnatural about an economic system which throws 
the world upside down periodically and causes 
misery to millions of unfortunate souls. 

The trouble, says Mr. Dickinson, is that we are 
not distributing our wealth properly, that we 
allow a few men to accumulate more money and 
property than they can use and to pass it on to 
their children, who live in luxury and idleness, 
while others toil and sweat to produce more and 
more useless wealth for them. And the profes- 
sional economists, instead of employing their wits 
to devise some rational way of increasing and dis- 
tributing our wealth, use their science to estab- 
lish ‘economic laws’ which prove how necessary it 
is that everything should be as it is! 

The remedy for the anarchy in which we are 
living is the establishment of true democratic 
government, that is government in the interest of 
all the people, not of any one group. True democ- 
racy is the cooperation of all to transform society 
into something better, and salvation can come only 
if we are prepared to work towards the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. True democracy must strive to 
provide equal opportunity for all members of the 
State, doing away with the gross injustices which 
paralyze the masses of humanity and prevent 
them from developing their natural talents for the 
benefit of the whole State. But the economic im- 
provement of society cannot be achieved without 
the abolition of war and the practice of birth-con- 
trol—two subjects on which Mr. Dickinson has 
many sensible things to say. He analyses the dif- 
ference between ancient and modern methods of 
warfare, showing how all the glory that the noble 
art may once have possessed has vanished in the 
sordidness that surrounds modern scientific 
slaughter. He also points out some of the hopeful 
signs of future peace. They are none too bright, 
one must admit. The League of Nations may do 
something to spread the idea of the futility of 
modern warfare; but Mr. Dickinson rightly puts 
more trust in organized international labour. Him- 
self a militant pacifist, he believes that only the 
spirit of martyrs is able to conquer the spirit of 
war. ‘Those who would foster peace must be as 
ready to die for it as fanatics are to die for their 
fanaticism. For the molten metal that flows in 
the torrent bed of war will not be quieted, like a 
swarm of bees, by the sprinkling of a little dust.’ 

Perhaps the most important philosophical 
stand taken in the whole work is the unequivocal 
challenge hurled at all the ‘supermania’ which has 
recently been parading under the protective ban- 
ner of Nietzsche. Mr. Dickinson states his belief 
that the State should exist for the purpose of mak- 
ing the mass of people rather than the few 
‘geniuses’ or ‘supermen’ happy. And if the pro- 
vision of bread and treacle for the many should 
necessitate the curtailment of the luxuries which 
the few great find essential to their existence (a 
hypothesis which is highly improbable), then we 
must not flinch but be prepared to sacrifice the 
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few supermen to the happiness of the multitude. 
We have had enough of this foolish talk about the 
inevitable decline of creative activity under social- 
ism, the suppression of the higher man in favour 
of the lower. Let us provide decent living condi- 
tions for the whole population; then art and the 
higher life will take care of themselves. 

If the State exists to make the masses happy, 
it follows that the government must keep a con- 
stant check upon individuals who are eager to re- 
tain the unlimited ‘rights’ (or ‘wrongs’) they en- 
joyed under the state of anarchy known as 
laissez faire. Mr. Dickinson is here as usual emin- 
ently sensible. We must realize, he says, that it is 
no longer a question whether or not the govern- 
ment shall interfere in private enterprise, but to 
what extent it shall interfere. 

I have dwelt almost exclusively on the pro- 
blems of economics and government which Mr. 
Dickinson treats in his brilliant book. That is 
because for the moment these questions are so 
tremendously important, owing to the world-crisis 
which we are facing, and because it seems to me 
that Mr. Dickinson has so much of value to tell 
us on this score. But his Platonic dialogue also 
contains much stimulating discussion on educat- 
ion, psychology, metaphysics, ethics, religion, cen- 
sorship, literature, painting, and music. 

H. STEINHAUER 


LITERARY SCIENTISTS 


STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, by Julian M. Drachman (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 487; $4.75). 

HE first chapter of this book is occupied 

with the effort to explain what the author 
has tried to achieve. The aim is a little more subtle 
than it would appear to be from casual observa- 
tion of the title. In recent years there has been a 
growing suspicion that scientific pursuits may, in 
their undiluted form, produce no flowers of cul- 
ture and provide no tincture of philosophy. Hence 
the well-meant crusade which is called humaniz- 
ing the sciences. The older idea was to give the 
scientifically minded a strong dose of pure litera- 
ture and even purer poetry. But the analytical 
mind of the physicist or chemist straightway 
quarrelled with the unenlightened statements of 
poets and essayists. Incidentally one would like 
to know who is responsible for these cumbrous 
words scientist, physicist, statistician and the 
like? And how we escaped the danger of talking 
about ‘chemicists’! But postponing our philological 
researches we go on to remark that the author 
of this book has conceived the very legitimate 
idea that perhaps scientific works could be read 
as literature if the mind was properly applied. 

In brief, the gap between science and litera- 
ture is not so wide as we suppose. It would be 
more correct to say that it was not so wide. For 
the literary depravity of the scientists is not so 
much innate as acquired, a late and supplement- 
ary fall from grace. Many a reader has been 
astonished by the strength and charm of the 
older expositions of science, and it is perhaps not 
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an accident that the examples used in this book 
are dated in the middle of last century. The 
actual contents of the book do not come under one 
simple category. In part we are given a literary 
history of science, an account of the genesis of 
such classics as Lyell’s Geology and Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. In part, also, there are bio- 
graphical records of the character, training, 
methods and struggles of the writers, such as we 
expect in an account of Heroes of Science. Liter- 
ary criticism is more rarely introduced. In Dar- 
win’s case the ‘homely misuse of English gram- 
mar is described (without for unless, notorious 
for well-known, etc.) and.this excursion into ques- 
tions of style makes us wish that there were more 
of the same kind. The influence of books which 
are important for their matter must have fre- 
quently affected the development of language, in 
spite of the protests of purists and grammarians. 
The popularity of reactions and complexes is the 
latest proof that the public soon adopts the 
phrases of its newest scientific fashions. 

Readers who are not eligible for a twentieth 
century club will find in these pages many half- 
forgotten friends, authors whom they read when 
they first looked for something interesting in the 
local library. Who can now believe that even 
Darwin thought the best of all natural-history 
journals was Thomas Belt’s Naturalist in Nica- 
ragua? White’s Natural History of Selborne is 
now more often quoted, but perhaps not much 
more read: and it is a curious task in these later 
days to estimate the relative merits of Sir John 
Lubbock, Charles Kingsley, or Sir David Brew- 
ster. Our author states that Lubbock wrote ‘fre- 
quent series of saccharine essays for the nice 
ladies and gentlemen who thought the new dis- 
coveries quite charming’, but allows that he had 
some knowledge and considerable skill in writing. 
The fact is that this book overflows with interest- 
ing accounts of men and things, including such 
humorous incidents as the ‘moon hoax’, and the 
Mars controversy. This last brings us almost to 
our own day and quite to the end of the volume. 
Everyone should read this book, some for infor- 
mation, some for amusement, and the rest be- 
cause they either do or ought to take an interest 
in scientific literature. The book is illustrated 
by some fine portraits, but it seems a pity that 
Darwin is presented only in a rather depressing 
cartoon from Vanity Fair (1871). The most 
ardent admirers of Darwin usually admit that in 
his case caricature was a task which cost little 
labour and never repaid it. The book is well 
printed and free from the errors usually found in 
this range of subjects. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the name of Darwin’s rival is correctly 
given as Russel (sic) Wallace, but a matter for 
regret that Herschell (p. 11) is used for the cor- 
rect form, Herschel. The questionnaire at the end 
is an amusing appendix which irresistibly sug- 
gests the idea of rudimentary organs, but the 
bibliography deserves special mention because it 
occupies eighteen pages and provides a list of 
titles which is worth careful study. 

G. S. BRETT 


FICTION 

THE NICE OLD MAN AND THE PRETTY GiRL, 
and other stories, by Italo Svevo (Hogarth Pregs; 
pp. 162; 7/6). 

WHERE WILL YOU FALL, by Leo Perutz (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrott; pp. 293; 7/6). 

SCARLET AND KHAKI, by T. E. Marson (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 226; $3.00). 


HE nice old man is not really nice at all, 

nor are the other old men we meet in these 
stories. That does not mean that they are vil- 
lains; on the contrary, they are very ordinary 
people who have failed to gather in middle age 
such interests as will stand by them when old 
age comes. The author gives a pitiless picture of 
the futility, the intense egotism, the valetudinari- 
anism, the gradual loss of all liberty due to in- 
creasing dependence upon other people, which 
come upon most people during the last period of 
a long life. It is good that the sham romantic 
glamour that we attach to longevity should some- 
times be thus rudely shattered—Aristotle did it 
long ago, with unequalled ruthlessness—and that 
old age should only be honoured when it deserves 
to-be, as it now and again magnificently does. 
The title story reminds one by contrast of The 
Indian Summer of a Forsyte, and between them 
they give us, I should imagine, the complete pic- 
ture. Both are true, if one-sided. This ‘nice old 
man’ who loves the pretty girl is condemned to 
futility, even when he tries to turn himself into 
an author, because it seems that he has all his 
life sought happiness only in those externals 
which are bound to forsake him sooner or later. 
The other stories in this book are fragmentary 
or somewhat unfinished—it is a posthumous col- 
lection—but even they testify to the author’s 
power of acute observation and subtle analysis. 

There is the same penetration, but more direct, 
intense and headlong in Where Will You Fall, 
which is a good story as well. George Vittorin, 
along with four other prisoners of war in Russia 
has sworn vengeance upon their head-keeper, 
Field Captain Seljukov. When they return to 
Vienna at the outbreak of the revolution, natural 
normal life claims the other four, and it is not 
without struggle that even Vittorin, with whom 
the desire for vengeance has become an obsession, 
sets out in search of Seljukov, sacrificing to this 
—to him — almost sacred duty his family, his 
woman and his prospects. We follow him back 
across the. Russian frontier, through the Red 
Army Front now fighting the ‘Whites’, into a 
Bolshevik prison, to Moscow where he lives in 
that strange confusion of intrigue, brutality, piti- 
less idealism, and undaunted determination that 
makes up a revolution fighting for its life—and 
the description of Russia in those terrible years, 
written without flattery or prejudice, where both 
émigré and Bolshevik are presented as live human 
beings, not as objects of propaganda, is in itself 
an artistic feat of no little interest. But to Vit- 
torin there is but one aim in life: Seljukov for 
whom he is perpetually searching. Still in pur- 
suit of the Field-Captain, he joins the Red Army, 
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sacrifices a company of soldiers in a wild assault 
to get nearer his enemy, but in vain. When at 
last he is successful, after two years of wander- 
ing, and he finds Seljukov in Vienna itself, he is 
face to face with a poor ruined wretch whose life 
he neither can nor will take. The plot is simple, 
but Vittorin, half-crazy as he is, is splendidly 
alive, and all the other characters are well done. 

Scarlet and Khaki is also a war-book, but with 
a difference. The author feels that war is being 
discredited by morbid writers, and so he comes to 
lead us back with a flourish to the old highway 
of patriotic self-satisfaction, by giving us the 
story of his life (or some of it). He rode to 
hounds at the end of last century on many goodly 
horses with many splendid fellows, all duly cata- 
logued along with their chief merits. This part 
of the book should be of great interest to the 
people and horses concerned. Then comes the 
Boer War, which occupies twenty-five pages, and 
was all great fun while it lasted; there are a few 
wounded here and there, but well in the back- 
ground. More fun with the hunt till 1914. Gal- 
lipoli cost the author a leg, yet he was out again 
the greater part of 1917 as recording officer to 
the 56th squadron of the Flying Corps, ‘a very 
happy family’. But at this point Mr. Marson 
seems to have wearied of authorship: he trans- 
cribes a number of official reports of aerial com- 
bats (the best part of the book, that, with its 
matter-of-fact military language in describing 
deeds of great bravery), full casualty lists, etc., 
and the account of an official mission to the 
United States for the most part consists of cut- 
tings from American newspapers, which is at any 
rate very discreet. I am glad to say Mr. Marson 
is hunting again before we leave him. Glad, be- 
cause I like him. I like his obvious courage, his 
ingenuous bursts into Kiplingesque, his discon- 
certing criticism that England should have made 
a greater effort to win the war, even though I 
cannot quite follow his argument that we would 
then have had neither profiteers nor unemployed. 
His romantic ingenuousness is quite disarming, 
but I wonder whether it would have survived 
three years in the infantry’s trenches. I wonder 
... « but you never know. Even after that he 
might still have believed that the terms of peace 
were ‘neither disastrous nor dishonorable’. O 
happy race of men! 


G. M. A. GRUBB 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PoEMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, 
edited with notes by Robert Bridges 
(Oxford; pp. xvi, 159; $2.25). 

This, it should be noted, is a ‘Second 
Edition with an Appendix and a Criti- 
cal Introduction by Charles Williams.’ 
It is enough to say for the present— 
and seeing that Hopkins’ work has 
been dealt with recently in these pages 
—that this is a volume which every 
serious student of English poetry 
must possess. We may _ question 
whether Hopkins’ work has either the 
bulk or the philosophy to put him 
among the major poets—as is now 
claimed in high places—but there can 
be no doubt that he is among the most 
adventurous and exciting of tech- 
nicians and that he is alse singularly 
modern both in aim and feeling. The 
spectacle of a Roman priest, and a 
convert at that, anticipating Gertrude 
Stein in 1880 (see No. 36) is very 
pretty to watch. And for the ardent 
metrist there is much besides. Fifty 
years hence Hopkins will be studied 
in universities. But there is no hurry. 

B. F. 


THE RIGHT AND THE GoopD, by W. 
D. Ross (Oxford University Press; 
pp. vi, 176; $3.25). 

This book is a splendid justification 
of the continuing vitality of the Aris- 
totelian tradition and inspiration in 
philosophy. The writer, perhaps the 
most outstanding Aristotelian scholar 
in England today, has successfully 
absorbed the essential and valuable 
element in the Master’s method of 
attacking philosophical problems, 
without remaining bound by any of 
the mistakes into which that method, 
like any other, must occasionally lead. 
Nothing is more characteristic than 
the remark that ‘it is more important 
that our theory fit the facts than that 
it be simple’—a truism, indeed, but 
one that is too often lost sight of in 
the enthusiasm of the chase. 

Mr. Ross’s position is midway be- 
tween a Kantian rigidity and a spe- 
cious utilitarianism. His inquiry is 
restricted to strictly ethical interests, 
linking up with general theories of 
value only so far as these are rele- 
vant to the matter in hand. Much 
confusion is avoided by the limitation 
of the term ‘right’ to acts, things 
done, initiation of change pure and 
simple, and the term ‘good’ to actions, 
doing of things, initiation of change 
from certain motives. The rightness 
of acts, however, he considers to de- 
pend not only on the results, actual 


or intended, but also on previous ob- 
ligations, of whatever kind. His re- 
cognition of the inevitably complex 
nature of any act, leads to the very 
sane and useful recognition of the 
prima facie rightness or wrongness 
of the various elements that inhere 
in any act, and must be taken into 
consideration in deciding the total 
rightness or wrongness of the act; a 
much more promising approach than 
the attempt to classify duties as of 
perfect or imperfect obligation. Brief- 
ly, he recognizes as intrinsically good 
only three states of mind, or relations 
between them. These are Virtue, 
Knowledge, and Pleasure, along with 
the allocation of pleasure to the vir- 
tuous and so forth. His views on 
Degrees of Goodness, and Commen- 
surability of Goods, have much to 
commend them, from the standpoint 
of common sense, but may be expected 
to arouse considerable theoretic op- 
position. 
L. A. M. 


THE SENSITIVE ONE, by C. H. B. 
Kitchin (Hogarth Press; pp. 181; 
6/-). 

A quiet novel by the author of 
Death of my Aunt. The Sensitive 
One is Margaret Moxham, unmarried 
daughter of a deaf old patriarch who, 
though helpless with age, keeps his 
numerous descendants in subjection 
through his hold upon the purse- 
strings. Margaret, haunted by the 
conviction that an ill-tempered act of 
hers as a child is responsible for her 
sister’s weakness of intellect, vows 
herself to a lifelong expiation in the 
service of others. The unceasing sub- 
jection of self satisfies a naturally 
ascetic temperament, so that, when 
offered a chance of escape, with the 
opportunity of living a happily nor- 
mal life, she deliberately rejects it 
for a renewal of her voluntary 
martyrdom. 

The book, though well written, 
leaves the reader with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Kitchin’s habit 
of prefixing to his novels a compli- 
cated family tree is here particularly 
discouraging. There is nothing to 
warrant the effort required to master 
it. Half the characters do not re- 
appear after the first chapter. The 
novel is not the study of a family; 
its members are important only in 
their relation to Margaret. She, while 
necessary to them, remains oddly de- 
tached. They are only instruments 
through whom she works out her pur- 
pose, for despite her selflessness, her 
real life is lived within herself. 


As a psychological study, the book 
lacks body. The interest is almost 
entirely in the working of Margarets 
mind, and in the impact upon it of 
the events of a year. The difficulty 
is that her state of mind remains 
fundamentally the same throughout, 
only crystallizing more definitely into 
its mould. The analysis is, in conse. 
quence, all too simple, while the de. 
liberate subordination of incident 
leaves no subsidiary interest to hold 
the attention. 

M. A. C. 


DRIFTING MEN, by R. M. Fox 
(The Hogarth Press; pp. 150; 6/-). 

Mr. Fox has written an attractive 
series of studies of those peripheral, 
outcast types who are shouldered to 
the fringes of society: tramps, con- 
scientious objectors of the late war, 
and so-called ‘agitators’. Although 
the material originally appeared in 
some of the more solidly established 
English periodicals and is necessarily 
tainted with the rather overpowering 
respectability prevalent in such or- 
gans, a certain native independence 
manages to survive. 

Of particular interest is the essay 
on conscientious objectors and their 
treatment. A two-year term in a 
‘model’, solitary - confinement prison 
was the medicine devised for such 
persons by the refined military mind. 
People who still conserve virgin illu- 
sions on the integrity of British jus- 
tice will find the pages of Men in 
Prison unpleasant reading. The chap- 
ter has all the more value as an his- 
torical document as it is his own per- 
sonal experiences in duress that the 


author relates. 
F.H.W. 


THE City oF Gop, by St. Augus- 
tine, translated by John Healey, with 
an introduction by Ernest Barker (J. 
M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; pp. Ixiv, 784; 
$2.25). 

The fifteen-hundredth anniversary, 
last year, of the death of St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo provoked several com- 
memoratory studies. More important, 
it has now provoked a reprint of his 
own work, the City of God. Messrs. 
Dent and Sons have reprinted in a 
single volume and at a price within 
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From 567,480 telegrams from 435 offices 
in 1887 to 6,420,299 telegrams from 1650 
offices 42 years later is the record of 
growth of Canadian Pacific Telegraphs 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the Dominion of Canada. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1886, the outside plant consisted 
of 4,525 miles of poles, 14,506 miles of 
wire and 50 miles of cable, most of the 
latter being used to connect Vancouver 
Island with the mainland. Extension of 
the lines and the provision for increased 
traffic was so great that on December 
31, 1930, there were 17,718 miles of poles, 
172,070 miles of wire, and 324 miles of 
cable containing 5,505 miles of wire. 
Cablegrams filed in 1928 numbered 440,- 
539 and cablegrams received were 383,797, 
totalling 824,336 in all for the year. The 
broadcast transmission system of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company's 
Telegraphs covers a network of 4,700 
miles in Canada. 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway desires to pay tribute to the Pioneer Women of 
Canada, who, by their unflinching devotion to their men, encouraged them to 
endure, to win out. Bringer of all the world to her door, by train, telegraph, cable and 
radio service, the Canadian Pacific knows well the part the Pioneer Woman of Canada 
has played in its making. 
Homes to be made, husbands, fathers and brothers to be heartened and strengthened, 
children to be reared and equipped for their struggle to maintain Canadian ideals; a 
whole nation to be uplifted, inspired—who but the Pioneer Women of Canada could 
have accomplished this work? 
Behind officers, engineers, workmen and behind every man employed in this system, 
is and-always will be the fine spirit of Canadian Womanhood. 
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the reach of every reading man’s 
purse their Temple Classics edition 
of Healey’s translation as abridged 
by F. N. Bussell (1903). It is a great 
boon to have Healey’s fine Eliza- 
bethan translation available again in 
modern print, and especially will 
Messrs. Dent and Sons have the grati- 
tude of all teachers in religious in- 
stitutions and the history schools of 
our universities, who have long felt 
the need of such a cheap and handy 
text for use in their classes. The 
needs of the student and-of the gen- 
eral reader requiring an introduction 
to St. Augustine are further served 
by Professor Ernest Barker’s sixty- 
page introduction—probably the best 
account yet available in English in 
such small compass of St. Augustine 
and the political aspects of his 
thought. The text itself is still Dr. 
Bussell’s abridgement of Healey, but 
a new introductory table now makes 
it easy to fathom the exact nature 
and extent of Bussell’s abridgements 
by comparison with Healey’s original, 
so that while the interests of student 
and general reader are served no less, 
the objections of scholars to Bussell’s 
edition are now overcome. 

As for the work itself, one of the 
great books of the Middle Ages, a 
great historical and philosophical de- 
fence of Christianity in an earlier 
age of religious questioning, no com- 
ment is needed. One does not praise 
Shakespeare today. There are men 
and works whose reputations are too 
secure for praise. The only danger 
is that they may suffer neglect. What 
Messrs. Dent and Sons could do by 
providing easy access they have done. 

H. R. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND CREDIT 
System, by A. L. Gordon MacKay 
(P. S. King-Irwin & Gordon; pp. lx, 
255; 12/6). 

In his first five chapters, which 
sketch the history of Australian 
money and banking to the present, 
Mr. MacKay does not give sufficiently 
full tables of figures for purposes of 
reference or research, but inserts far 
too many to allow the book to be 
‘easy reading’. This fault is not alle- 
viated by the writer’s style which is 
heavy and unrelieved. Nevertheless, 
a Canadian with some knowledge of 
his own system will find much of in- 
terest in these chapters. The develop- 
ment of the Australian system in 
many ways parallels our own—the 
seasonal fluctuation problem, amalga- 
mations of small into big banks, 
branch banking expansion, attempts 


to introduce old-world banking prac- 
tices unaltered into an entirely dif- 
ferent environment. 

Chapter six is almost free from 
figures, and deals very well not only 
with Australian Central Banking 
problems but with Central Banking 
problems and policies in general. 
Those who are interested in proposals 
for introducing a Central Bank in 
Canada should read this chapter; for 
our difficulties in this connection are 
very similar to those experienced by 
Australia. 

A.F.W.P. 


THE COLONIAL BACKGROUND OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN Po.Licy, by Lillian 
M. Penson (Clarke Irwin & Co.; pp. 
52; 60 cents). 

This is the inaugural lecture given 
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by Professor Penson at Bedford Col- 
lege in the University of London on 
Oct. 15 last. It gives a very sug- 
gestive survey of the part which over- 
seas possessions and ambitions have 
played in British foreign policy since 
the sixteenth century. On the whole, 
except in certain periods, the safety 
of the Narrow Seas and the distri- 
bution of power in the Mediterranean 
have been considerations which have 
bulked more largely than extra Euro- 
pean dominions. But ‘the common 
denominator of these three aims igs 
the power of the sea. If we envisage 
an era when the distinction between 
sea and land is devitalized by the 
power of the air, the axioms of our 
arguments vanish; and a new system 
must be raised of which the founda- 
tions are still hidden in the clouds.’ 
F. H. U. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 


WAR LOAN ARD 
VICTORY BONDS 


A Statement by the Minister of Finance 


N THE dark days of the War, Canadians loaned to the Government of the 
Dominion many hundred millions of dollars to enable the operations of 
the Allies to be carried to a successful conclusion. 


When Canadians loaned their money to the Government, they received 


- bonds which were promises to repay them the sum loaned with interest 


at the rate of 5% or 514% per annum. On the Ist of October next, 
$53,000,000 of these bonds become due; on the 1st of November, 1932, the 
maturity will be $73,000,000; on the 1st of November, 1933, $446,000,000 ; 
and, in 1934, $511,000,000 must be provided for. 


It would not be prudent, either in the interest of the security holders or the 
country itself, to wait until these loans become due before providing for 
their payment or conversion. Action must be taken well in advance of the 
due dates to protect the credit of the country. The Government believes 
this an opportune time to afford Canadians the opportunity to exchange the 
bonds, which they own maturing in the next few years, for new bonds of 
the Dominion of Canada carrying interest at the rate of 414% per annum, 
which is a very attractive return. Prior to the maturity date of the present 
bonds, those who accept this offer will, of course, continue to be paid 
interest at the rate as provided by the bonds they exchange. 


Canadians who have always shown confidence in their country are earnestly 
invited to exchange the bonds they now own for bonds of the new issue. 
By so doing, they will render less difficult the task of providing for the 
future finances of the country, will enhance its credit and will greatly assist 
the Government in the present period of worldwide readjustments. 


No money will be asked for and no new bonds will be sold at this time. 
It is proposed to limit the present conversion to $250,000,000, but the 
Government has the right at its discretion to increase the amount if 
Canadians indicate a general desire to continue their investments in the 
securities of their Dominion. The subscription books will close on the 


23rd of May. 
I earnestly seek the active support of my fellow Canadians in making this 


conversion, which is‘one of the largest financial operations our country has 
undertaken in recent years, creditable alike to Canada and its citizens. 





Minister of Finance. 
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THE EUROPEAN HERITAGE, by Wat- 
son Kirkconnell (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 176; $1.50). 

This amazing little volume is a sort 
of miniature Baedeker to the whole 
history of Europe—spiritual, political 
and artistic. To glance into its pages 
is like thrusting one’s head into 
Niagara Falls: universal geniuses 
from Hungary jostle dynamic Bel- 
gians; Calvin and Camoens, Euclid 
and Chekhov, Pizarro and Kelvin, 
Queen Victoria and Hippocrates — 
they are all here complete with chief 
exploit and appropriate adjective. If 
you wish to know about everything— 
a curious passion that appears to be 
on the increase—this is the book for 
you. 

G. N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


BEYOND THE Roap’s END, by War- 
wick Chipman (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 39; $1.00). 

CANADIAN WRITER’S MARKET SUR- 
veEY. Compiled by the Writers Club, 
Toronto (Graphic Publishers; pp. 
318; $2.00). 

UKRAINE— THE SoreST SPOT OF 
Europe, by Wasyl Swystun (Ukrain- 
ian Information Bureau; pp. 67). 

THE Hon. Sirk SAM HUGHES, by 
Brigadier-General Charles F, Winter 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvii, 182; 
$2.25). 


GENERAL 


VALE AND OTHER POEMS, by A. E. 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. vii, 56; 
$1.25). 

PoEMS OF BLAKE. Chosen and 
Edited by Laurence Binyon (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. xl, 371; $2.25). 

A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL FARADAY, 
by Rollo Appleyard (Macmillans*in 
Canada; pp. xiii, 203; $2.25). **: 

Tue RELIGION oF MAN, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 244; $2.50). 

REASON AND NATURE, by Morris R. 
Cohen (Harcourt, Brace-George J. 
McCleod; pp. xxiv, 470; $5.00). 

BLUE GHOST, by Jean Temple 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 228; $2.50). 

LOCKE, BERKELEY, HUME, by C. R. 
Morris (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 169; $1.75). 

THUNDERCLAP, by John Brophy 
(Scholartis Press; pp. 197; 6/-). 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS, 
Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman 
(Oxford University Press; 2 Vol- 
umes; pp. lv, 607; $10.75). 

Harp TiMeEs, by Richard T. Ely 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 193; 
$1.75). 

THE CRIMINAL, THE JUDGE, AND 
THE PuBLic, by Franz Alexander 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xx, 238; 
$2.50). 

Novius ORGANUM, by James Clark 
McKerrow (Longmans, Green; pp. 
276; $2.75). 

WHY RECOGNIZE Russia, by Louis 
Fischer (Cape-Nelson; pp. 298; 
$2.00). 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, by Arthur H. 
Nethercot (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 367; $3.75). 

THE SHINY NIGHT, by Beatrice 
Tunstall (Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy; pp. 430; $2.00). 

THE X Y Z or COMMUNISM, by 
Ethan T. Colton (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xiv, 423; $3.00). 

Gin AND BITTERS, by A. Riposte 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 306; 
$2.00). 

THE SCORPION, by Douglas Carey 
(Graphic Publishers; pp. 312; $2.00). 

A NATIONAL PoLicy, by Sir Oswald 
Mosley (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
iv, 62; $ .15). 

ENDING IN EARNEST, by Rebecca 
West (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; 
pp. 307; $3.00). 

THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS, by Stuart Chase (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 191; $2.00). 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
Humour, by Louis Cazamian (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. vii, 160; 
$2.00). 


REPETITION 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM: 
Sir,—Your article, ‘One More Ex- 
hibition,’ which you give such a 
healthy tap on the back to with your 
‘A Need for Stimulus’ is excellent. As 
a member of the O.S.A., who has tried 
to do something different in the past 
few years, I doff my hat to you and 
give three rousing cheers. 
But Sir, it seems to me that in going 
out into the highways and byways of 
Canadian Pigmentia you have over- 
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MEN AND Forces oF OvR Timp, by 
Valeriu Marcu (Viking Press-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 244; $2.50). 

OHIO THE BEAUTIFUL AND His- 
TORIC, by Charles Edwin Hopkins (L, 
C. Page; pp. xvi, 454; $5.00). 

TROTT AND His LIT?tLe Sister, by 
Andre Lichtenberger (Viking Pregs- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. x, 245; $2.50). 

INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHO - ANALY- 
SIS FOR TEACHERS, by Anna Freud 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 117; 3/6). 

JEWISH VIEWS OF JESUS, by Rey. 
Thomas Walker (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
142; 4/6). 

THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN ANG- 
LO- SAXON PHILOSOPHY, by John H. 
Muirhead (Allen & Unwin; pp. 446; 
16/-). 

BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS, by 
Charles Woodington (Elkin Mathews- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 282; 7/6). 

MAGAZINE MAKING, by John Bake- 
less (Viking Press-Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. xi, 323; $3.00). 

THE GREAT RELIGIOUS ORDERS, by 
Piers Compton (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot-Irwin & Gordon; pp. ix, 224; 
6/-). 

POETRY AND THE CRITICISM OF 
Lire, by H. W. Garrod (Harvard 
University Press; pp. viii, 168; 
$2.00). 

THE WILL TO Live, by J. H. Badley 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 267; 10/6). 

TRADE UNION ORGANISATION, by W. 
H. Warburton (Allen & Unwin; pp. 


288; 10/6). 
THE Kin@’s FooL, by Louis Arthur 
Cunningham (Graphic Publishers; 


pp. 281; $2.00). 

WoMAN’S WoRK IN MUSIC, by Ar- 
thur Elson (L. C, Page; pp. 301; 
$3.00). 


iil il 
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looked something in your own house 
which needs a little cleaning up. I 
refer to the Canadian House, Barn, 
or Log Cabin, surrounded by equilat- 
eral triangular trees, which appears 
about the centre of each issue of THE 
CANADIAN Forum. The persistent ap- 
pearance of this ‘Creation’ drawn by 
everyone in the nation from small 
boys to decrepit old men has long ago 
outrun that good old favorite The 
Four in Hand Tally Ho Coach which 
is always on the King’s ’ighway, with 
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a gentleman bedecked in ’igh ’at and 
sitting in the rumble roof seat, vigor- 
ously blowing a long trumpet, thereby 
annoying greatly the poor beasts that 
have been dragging him all over the 
countryside for years. 

There is another old favourite, too, 
which you have passed. I am thinking 
of the sailing ship which has, with 
bulging sheets, been sailing on and on 
and on for years in search of some 
quiet haven where her sails might be 
furled and she at last come to a well 
deserved rest and have the barnacles 
and seaweed scraped off her keel. I 
will leave it to some other ‘Constant 
Reader’ to say. something about the 
monthly cover designs of your journal 
which begins to taste like ‘Cold Hash.’ 

So Sir, put down your spying glass 
and focus your eyes on your own 
child. Yes Sir, in truth there is dire 
need for stimulus. 

Yours, etc., 
J. W. MCLAREN 


Thoreau MacDonald writes:— 

Unfortunately there is considerable 
truth in Mr. McLaren’s criticism. We 
realize this after struggling through a 
Jot of his well-known humour which 
is almost as tiring as the log cabins 
he so often finds in the Forum. But 
the Forum tries to get the best draw- 
ing it can by the 10th of each month 
and if it is often unsatisfactory to 
Mr. McLaren it is also to the Editors 
of the magazine and proves again the 
need for stimulus in Canadian Art. 

As for the ‘cold hash’ covers no one 
is more tired of them than the unfor- 
tunate designer but with the help of 
many critics he is trying to improve. 

We thank Mr. McLaren for his 
criticism but it would be more of a 
‘stimulus’ if he would send us some 
first rate drawings. 

—Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM 


THE HAZARDS OF HUMOUR 


THe Epitor, THE CANADIAN Forum, 
Sr: 

In a Province where we have no 
consciously humorous press, is it wise 
to publish a column such as ‘O Can- 
ada’? In a more sophisticated coun- 
try the jest would be appreciated. 
Rut are you not asking too much of 
the Canadian public? Where Sir 
William Mulock’s sermons, Canon 
Cody’s politics, and the fulminations 
of our 68 professors are taken seri- 
ously, will not F.H.U.’s coruscations 
be misunderstood? 

Our humorists should be careful. 
The Canadian public is used to hav- 


ing its jokes labelled—and its jokers 
segregated. It no more _ expects 
Stephen Leacock to be serious than 
Sir Joseph Flavelle to be funny. When 
the actors exchange parts the result 
is confusion. And for any man to at- 
tempt to be at once instructive and 
amusing is more than hazardous. 
Principal Hutton indulged in irony 
for some twenty years before even our 
intelligentsia realized the fact. Then 
he acquired a reputation. Now he 
can express hardly any opinion at all 
without raising a laugh. Principal 
Fyfe will have to moderate his ex- 
uberance or he will suffer an even 
sadder fate. This is no country in 
which to make light of solemn things 
like Mr. Gundy or the United Church. 

So F.H.U., to quote his own words 
in your May number, ‘had better 
watch his step.’ One or two of his 
remarks might be positively mislead- 
ing. Take, for instance, his statement 
regarding Mr. Bennett, ‘And here we 
have once more the magic combina- 
tion which was first discovered by 


John A. Macdonald for the govern- 
ment of Canada—the French Catholic 
hierarchy, Montreal big business, and 
the Orange booboisie.’ 

Surely this is a very dangerous 
suggestion to make in a magazine de- 
voted to Liberalism and the theory 
that political wisdom and civic virtue 
reside only in the breast of the west- 
ern farmer. What in the world will 
happen if the impression prevails 
that Conservatism is supported not 
only by business but by the mass of 
religious people, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant? Will not one 
result be to increase the drift of in- 
telligent farmers to the Conservative 
Party? Liberalism has always been 
rather bucolic and agnostic; but it 
has never openly acknowledged the 
fact. F.H.U.’s admission, however 
unwitting, will of course be welcomed 
by Conservatives; but from the point 
of view of your paper it would seem 
a bit unfortunate. Yours, etc., 

NORMAN MACDONNELL 








STAGE ana 
SCREEN U@ 








THE FUTURE OF THE FILM IN 
CANADA 


E tragic Canadian history of 

The Blue Angel (a German talk- 
ing picture, featuring Emil Jannings 
and Marlene Dietrich in an adapta- 
tion of Heinrich Mann’s novel Pro- 
fessor Unrath) is a bad omen for the 
future of the screen in this country. 

I saw The Blue Angel last summer 
in Leipzig and was so completely 
carried away by Jannings’ magnifi- 
cent acting that I came away with the 
impression that it was one of the best 
talkies I had ever seen. Of course 
the German press sang paeons of 
praise to the picture. That is only 
natural; the German press sings 
paeons of praise to any German 
achievement, whether it is the award- 
ing of the Nobel prize to Thomas 
Mann or the triumph of Max Schmel- 
ing in the boxing ring. But the Eng- 
lish version of the picture was re- 
ceived with equal enthusiasm in Lon- 
don. The New Statesman, The Na- 
tion and Athenaeum, Punch and even 
the staid and conservative London 
Mercury spoke very warmly of it. 
Michael Sadleir, writing in The New 
Statesman, said:— 


Emil Jannings, the finest film-actor 
in Europe and America, has achieved 
a@ great tragic performance as the 
child-like, unworldly Professor Im- 
manuel Rath. . . In the hands of 
Jannings and of Marlene Dietrich (her 
Lola is superb) the terrible story of 
Rath’s slow os Pag and final col- 
lapse into apathetic squalor, madness 
and death has a power which holds a 
huge audience motionless and silent. 
There is no exaggeration, no single 
touch of false emotionalism; and, per- 
haps most interesting of all, the talkie 
element is deliberately kept within 
the bounds to which it is really suited. 
Of actual conversation there is very 
little; the story and the conflicti 
characterization are acted, and acte 
magnificently. 

The Blue Angel brought to Mar- 
lene Dietrich the highest award that 
sereenland can offer; she was given a 
contract in Hollywood. After the mo- 
tion picture magnates had success- 
fully suppressed the dreadful rumour 
that Frau Dietrich was a divorcee 
who had remarried, and appeased the 
outraged indignation of pure Ameri- 
can womanhood, they were able to 
produce Morocco, a talking picture in 
which she played the part of a cabaret 
girl in a town on the North African 
coast, a role that gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of her shapely 
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legs. The plot was of the typical 
Hollywood variety: the hardened 


woman, whose bitter experience has 
shattered all her illusions about men, 
meets a roughneck of the Foreign 
Legion, who turns out to be a man 
with a golden heart in his manly 
breast. She, of course, falls desper- 
ately in love with him, gives up the 
chance of marrying a millionaire with 
a palace and a Rolls-Royce and loads 
of money and servants, and follows 
her soldier through the desert in her 
ball-room slippers. 

When The Blue Angel came to 
Canada, it was announced as a film 
featuring Marlene Dietrich (in large 
type) and Emil Jannings (in much 
smaller letters). Accordingly the Can- 
adian public went to see Frau Diet- 
rich, and in its preoccupation with her 
dazzling legs, forgot to notice Jan- 
ning’s acting. The result was that a 
wave of moral horror swept Main 
Street, because of the ‘vulgarity’ 
which the film contains. For Lola, 
being a dancer in a low cabaret, na- 
turally appears in a garb designed to 
satisfy the aesthetic tastes of the 
guests who come there to be amused. 

A self-appointed custodian of mor- 
als in Manitoba demanded in the 
august legislature of that province 
that the film be banned. The fact 
that it was shown in Toronto without 
causing any scandal in that virtuous 
village proves that it must have been 
thoroughly ‘cleansed’. The Saskatche- 
wan censor must have been asleep on 
the job; for the film was shown here 
precisely as in Germany. But the 
respectable burghers and burghesses 
were shocked out of their senses; they 
saw in The Blue Angel nothing but 
a low, vulgar, obscene, risqué picture. 

Is the bulk of our respectable 
citizenry still so ignorant that it can- 
not tell the difference between veiled 
and suggestive vulgarity, such as one 
gets in Hollywood films, and a frankly 
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realistic description of vulgarity, like 
the tavern scenes in The Blue Angel? 
It makes one sick to see the wildly 
extravagant advertisements heralding 
some perfectly inane Hollywood pro- 
duction as an amazing sensation, a 
gripping drama, a thriller and what 
not, when a picture like The Blue 
Angel passes practically unnoticed. 

What is chiefly wrong with a Holly- 
wood movie is that it has a silly, melo- 
dramatic plot and no acting. A Holly- 
wood producer will lavish half a mil- 
lion dollars on reproducing the local 
colour for a ridiculously trivial story. 
He will engage as stars a handsome, 
dashing sheik and a beautiful damsel 
with a Lux toilet soap skin and lots 
of ‘it’. Apart from Charlie Chaplin, 
George Arliss, Ruth Chatterton, and 
one or two others (none of whom are 
Americans), Hollywood seems to have 
no actors, only a lot of sheiks and 
sheikesses. (The correct feminine of 
sheik is said to be sheba.—Ed.). Nor 
is that surprising when we consider 
for a moment how a star is chosen in 
screenland. Some State in the Union 
holds a beauty contest, in which a 
local Aphrodite carries away the apple 
of Paris. Next day she receives a 
telegram with an offer to appear in 
the movies, provided that she can 
stand a screen test. Can she act? 
Who cares? Certainly not the movie- 
going public. 

Now the films in which Arliss and 
Jannings appear do not require a 
lavish squandering of money on local 
colour and atmosphere, because Arliss 
and Jannings can supply all the neces- 
sary atmosphere by their acting. 
There was little or no costly splendour 
in such films as Disraeli, Old English, 
or The Blue Angel, because the chief 
attraction of these pictures was not a 
grand spectacle or period costumes, 
but the wonderful character-acting of 
the leading man. Arliss eating a 
meal in Old English, Jannings enter- 
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ing a class room in the morning in 
The Blue Angel leave an impression 
on the spectator which lasts for 
months. And if the virtuous citizens 
who were shocked by Lola’s vulgar 
display of underthings during her 
first meeting with Professor Rath and 
on the stage of the cabaret had 
watched instead Janning’s wonderful 
characterization of the innocent, bash- 
ful professor’s reactions to the display 
of Lola’s underthings, they might not 
have been quite so shocked by The 
Blue Angel. 

The future of the movies, it seems 
to me, lies not in Richard Dix, Clara 
Bow, Bebe Daniels, or Greta Garbo, 
but in Emil Jannings, George Arliss, 
Charlie Chaplin, and others like them 
who are artists and not mere sheiks. 
The German and English public seem 
to realize this; hence we get such ex- 
cellent pictures as Fraulein Else, The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Escape, and 
Young Woodley. The Canadian public 
aping in this as in everything else its 
neighbours to the south, prefers 
Richard Dix and Clara Bow. Hence 
when a good film does somehow get 
into the country, it is advertised as 
a ‘sex’ picture or leg show, so that 
the respectable people are shocked out 
of their wits by it. 

It seems to me only reasonable to 
expect that the intelligent film goer 
should be provided for as well as the 
unintelligent one. We have theatres 
for all tastes, why not movies as well? 
Let the masses of citizens draw their 
aesthetic delectation from the idyllic 
optimism of Hollywood, with its Greta 
Garbos and Clara Bows. At the same 
time the discriminating few should in- 
sist on being fed with more substan- 
tial fare—with English, German, and 
Russian films. But there must be no 
misrepresentation about it: a Jan- 
nings film should be advertised as a 
Jannings film, not as a vaudeville 
show. And the philistines should be 
warned to keep away. 

H. STEINHAUER 


SCHNITZLER’S GREEN 
COCKATOO 


N Tuesday, April 21st, the Hart 
House Experimental Group 

gave for their last production of the 
season a spotty, but on the whole, 
undeservedly good rendering of 
Schnitzler’s rather scrappy, wordy 
and aimless one-act. play, The Green 
Cockatoo, which labours to prove that 
French cabarets in the eighteenth 
century were as dull as in the twen- 
tieth, The play deals incidentally 
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with the French Revolution. There 
is one duller play on this subject, 
by Romain Rolland, but it has the 
unfair advantage of being much 
longer. When practically all of the 
best recent and modern Continental 
dramatists are strangers to our stage, 
it does seem rather a pity that the 
undeniable talents of this group 
should be sunk in the inferior work 
of the second-raters. There is prac- 
tically nothing that the enthusiasm 
and ability of these players could not 
compass; their audiences too are ani- 
mated to an unusually large extent 
by genuine and intelligent love of the 
theatre. It would be a shame to 
throw away such opportunities on the 
tamer levels of theatrical literature. 
Not all plays that have never been 
done here are worthy of being done 
at all, here or anywhere. 

The production of the play was on 
a high average level. The chief act- 
ors are all sufficiently experienced to 
make themselves satisfactorily aud- 
ible without strain; and the costum- 
ing made a brilliant and balanced 
picture. The tempo was a bit ragged, 
but to smooth out such a loose-jointed 
play would take more trouble than it 
is really worth. 

L, A. M. 


MID-WEST CULTURE 


Ever THE Twain. A Comedy in 
Three Acts, by Lennox Robinson. 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 156; 
$1.50). 

HIS play is a bit like a pudding 

in which one can still detect all 
the different ingredients even after it 
is cooked and served up. It is on the 
face of it a light satire upon British 
lecturers in America and their audi- 
ences—evidently an aftermath of Mr. 
Robinson’s own visit. Its appeal was 
certain for the Abbey Theatre where 
the usual genre was wearing thin, 
and where it is safe to say that every 
man in the audience has either a gold- 
digging relative in America, or has 
himself made a lecture-tour there. 

But perhaps Mr. Robinson has 
rather too obviously emptied out the 
contents of his well-stuffed notebook 
for the benefit of his own group of 
actors. They are, as we know, a bril- 
liant lot, always working together as 
a group with a natural harmony and 
spontaneity, frequently sunk in the 
most intense gloom, but perhaps at 
their best in an easy farce with a 
sting in it. Mr. Robinson has re- 
corded much piquant American slang 
for them and served up several ex- 
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tremely funny situations (probably 
his own experiences). The best of 
them is Act ii, a scene in a real 
American home at the heart of mid- 
west culture, where the stage shows 
half a room furnished as ‘a corner 
of Old England’—the other half plain 
American. Mrs. Gordon A. Beck, the 
hostess, has netted three lecturers for 
the evening. The back scene slides 
presently and shows a hall with rows 
of women-puppets clicking ice-cream 
spoons between the verses of a song 
and later making a recitative with 
loud speakers as they march by and 
shake hands with a ‘Pleased to meet 
you’, ‘I had an Irish grandmother’, 
‘I’ve read all your books’. 

Incidentally he has larded the play 
with songs for the four singing mem- 
bers of his troupe, Celtic ballads of 
course for Mr. Michael MacLiammoir 
who happens to be incredibly beauti- 
ful, Celtic, and young, cow-boy songs 
and shanties for the rest—and he has 
even managed to introduce four live 
negroes who sing Spirituals, a de- 
cided novelty for the Abbey! 

But underneath all this is a serious 
interest which is new for Mr. Len- 
nox Robinson—an attempt to under- 
stand America’s search for Europe, 
and a real sympathy for the hundred 
per cent. American in the play (he 
is a Swede) who hates lecture bunk, 
English pewter plates, Old Masters, 
and prefers his hogs and the corner 
which is sheltered on his farm where 
things grow first in Spring. The sig- 
nificance of the title, Ever the Twain, 
appears in the talk of this man Carl 
Svenson. He confesses to Wragsdale 
(lecturing on the Future of the Eng- 
lish Novel, with readings from his 
own works) that he is scared of 
Europe :— 


2 


‘You can come out here lecturing 
for three months or half a year and 
you'll go back same as you came out; 
we go to Europe and it knocks us 
dizzy. . . . There are some people 
who can’t get drunk like gentlemen, 
we can’t take Europe like gentlemen 
so we’d better lay off it till we can.’ 

Wragsdale claims Americans have 
gathered no tradition, no patina:— 


Carl. —I’m a farmer, so’s my dad, 
so’s my grand-dad . . . he came out 
here my grand-dad did and his broth- 
ers. ... Tradition! Those farms are 
pure Svenson. Svenson muscle and 
Svenson sweat has gone to the mak- 
ing of every blamed acre of them. 
. - - and you’ve the nerve to tell me 
we've neither atmosphere nor tradi- 
tion.’ 

Bryce, a Europeanized American, is 
clearing out at forty to live in Spain. 
The States won’t be fit to live in until 
its people are glutted with work and 
dollars and start to idle. Meanwhile 
it is turning in more and more on 
itself, in spite of the Old Masters, 
swinging away from Europe. No 
wonder Carl resolves ‘We’ve got to 
lick you for our own sakes’. ‘You 
won’t admit that we’ve got a soul of 
our own, we’re only some kind of 
ignorant country cousins to you.’ 

The fact of difference is clear 
enough in the play but not the how 
and wherefore. Has America then 
the beauty based on present reality 
and Europe only a ‘patina’? We're 
not sure what Mr. Lennox Robinson 
came home thinking ultimately. Does 
he give Michael Love, the Irishman, 
his final judgment? They’re ‘soft’ 

. ‘terribly romantical’ . . . ‘there 
isn’t a thing they won’t get a wet eye 
about’. Or does he leave it with the 
waiter Ed.? ‘We're different, you 
see. Just blamed different. Yes, sir. 
And always will be’. 

Guapys Davis 
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